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SEALS THE CELLS 


SEAL-O-SAN Gym Floor Finish sinks deep into 
the wood, fills the pores, and seals the cellular structure, 
moking a tough, plastic unit that keeps out moisture 
and dirt...is always non-slippery, and seldom requires 
mopping. Best of all, it’s so easy and inexpensive to 
apply. Join the more than 5,500 schools and universi- 
ties who are regular users of Seal-O-San ... get your- 
self a championship floor at a cost that’s lower than 
that of even an ordinary finish because no expensive 
Jabor is required. Write today for more information. 
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CAN PPLY IT! 


It’s easy to apply Seal-O-San! Your 
own men or members of the team can de it. 
Seal-O-San is simply mopped on your floor, 
yet dries without lap-marks to produce a 
beoutiful velvety sheen. Best of all . . . be- 
cause a Seal-O-San protected floor resists 
rubber burns, and the dirt stays on top, daily 
dry mopping is all the floor maintenance 
needed. Seal-O-San is a big help for any 
school budget! 
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Maintaining Student Interest 
is half the task of teaching .. . 


... you can be sure of a HIGH LEVEL of interest with 
these Saunders Books 


Williams’ Personal Hygiene Applied 


Now in an up-to-date Eighth Edition, this standard text needs little introduction to 
teachers of Physical Education. It is widely known for the remarkable clarity of its 
S interpretations and recommendations, and for its interest-packed approach to 

the subject: health facts and their applications are built on a sound and in- 
triguing philosophical basis. 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 564 pages, 51/4”x734”, illustrated. $2.50. 


Rathbone’s Corrective Olson’s Prevention, 


Physical Education 


Third Edition — Dealing primarily with 
the development of sound bodies through 
exercise, this book is of importance to 
those concerned with corrective physical 
and health education, and to those 


First Aid & Emergencies 


The simplest and most modern methods 
are given here, in a clear style that makes 
their application easy. Many important 
chapters were written by doctors on the 
staff of the Mayo Clinic. 190 demon- 


who must administer school systems. 
strative illustrations. 
By LYLA M. OLSON, R.N., Superintendent of Nurses, 


Kahler Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 591 pages, 5/4”x734”, 
with 190 illustrations. $3.00. 


By JOSEPHINE LANGWORTHY RATHBONE, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
_” University. 275 pages, 514”x7'”, illustrated. 


Williams’ Principles of Physical Education 


Fourth Edition—The influence of industrialization, modern political philosophies, and 
other factors on the need for physical education is brought out here in striking fash- 
ion. Once the student has been thus impressed with the importance of the & 
subject, he follows willingly through progressive discussions of the anatomical 

and psychological aspects, as well as the u'timate contribution, of physical education. 
By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D., Sc.D. 392 pages, 51/%4”x71/2”, illustrated. $3.00. 


W. B. Saunders Company 


West Washington Square 


Philadelphia 5 
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Honor Award Fellows - - - 1947 


A Report by the 
HONOR AWARDS COMMITTEE 
Ruth Glassow 


H. H. House 
Lloyd M. Jones 


Mabel Lee 


Jackson Sharman 


Frederick W. Cozens, Chairman 


persons this year to receive the Fellowship Award 

for outstanding leadership and service in the fields 
of health, physical education, and recreation. Each per- 
son has met all the requirements set up by the Associ- 
ation and is hereby named a Fellow of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 


Te Committee on Honor Awards has selected six 


Ellis H. Champlin 

Ellis H. Champlin was born in Friendship, N. Y., 
and attended the public schools there. He attended 
Temple University, the University of Illinois, and re- 
ceived the B.S. degree from the University of Buffalo 
in 1922. He received the A.M. degree from Syracuse 
University in 1936. 

As a student at Temple he began his professional 
service as a playground director while carrying on his 
studies. He started his teaching career at Lawrence 
College in 1913, moving to the city of Buffalo in 1916 
as a teacher of physical education in the elementary 
schools. He taught in the secondary schools of that 
city until 1929 when he became the city director of 
health and physical education, Since 1936 he has served 
as chief of the Physical Education Bureau, New York 
State Department of Education. Since 1945 he has 
served as acting director of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education of that department. 

Under his leadership New York has revised many 
of its manuals for health and physical education, safety 
education, and first aid. Mr. Champlin has represented 
his department in joint assignments with the New York 
State War Council as director of the Office of Physical 
Fitness. He has served as member and chairman of 
many committees of his local, state, district, and na- 
tional associations. For six years he served as president 
of the New York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and for many years has 
taken an active part in the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education. He has earned the 
recognition and respect of educators for his sound lead- 
ership in health, physical education, and recreation 
legislation at the state and federal levels. He has done 
much to explain to laymen the educational outcomes of 
the broad program for all youth. 


George W. Ayars 
George W. Ayars, director of health and physical 
education of the Delaware Department of Public In- 
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struction, was born in Wilmington, Delaware, and upon 
graduation from the Wilmington public schools, at- 
tended the West Chester State Teachers College where 
he received the B.S. degree in 1932. He studied at 
Columbia University receiving the A.M. degree in 
1940. 

He began his career in 1921 as a director of boys’ 
and men’s work in a settlement house in Wilmington 
and was a teacher of health and physical education in 
the Wilmington public schools tntil 1937 when he ac- 
cepted his present position. 

As president of the Delaware Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and of the Eastern 
District Association, he has provided wise counsel and 
vigorous leadership to his state and to our colleagues 
in the Eastern District. He has served loyally as mem- 
ber and chairman of many committees in the state and 
district as well as in our national association. As presi- 
dent of the Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education he has contributed to making these 
key officers more effective in their respective states. His 
own state program in safety education is recognized as 
being one of the best. 


He is the author of many articles for the professional 
literature and of several manuals and brochures for the 
use of public school teachers and administrators in 
Delaware. His cooperative efforts with the American 
Legion, Civic Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
with school administrators have done much to place 
health, physical education, and recreation in a prom- 
inent place in the public schools of his native state. 


Gertrude Manchester 

Dr. Gertrude Manchester is a native of and attended 
the public schools in Newport, Rhode Island. She re- 
ceived her professional education at Wellesley College 
and was granted an A.B. degree from the University 
of Oregon, an A.M. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, and a Ph.D. degree from New York 
University. 

Dr. Manchester has served and taught at Wellesley 
College, Rhode Island College, Central School of Phys- 
ical Education, University of Oregon, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and the University of Illinois and since 
1937 has been director and professor of physical educa- 
tion at Georgia State College for Women. She has 
taught summer sessions at Dartmouth College, Leland 
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Dr. Manchester 


Stanford University, University of Washington, and 
Ohio State University. 

She has been an ardent and tireless worker in the 
promotion of adequate and sound programs of physical 
education for women. She has served as president of 
the National Association of Physical Education for 
College Women and was the president of the Midwest 
Association as well. Her national and state committee 
service has been outstanding as have been her contribu- 
tions to the literature in this field also. 

During the war period Dr. Manchester served as 
president of the Georgia state association, and it was 
kept active and functional due to her efforts. She also 
contributed freely of her time in acting as chairman of 
the Georgia State Recreation Leadership Committee 
and conducted many demonstrations and discussions on 
physical fitness. 

Dr. Manchester has devoted much of her time during 
the past year addressing student college groups in Ohio, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Texas on professional prob- 
lems of the major student, on recreation, and on the 
college service program. 

She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, honorary schol- 
arship fraternity, and Kappa Delta Pi, honorary educa- 
tion fraternity. 

Germaine G. Guiot 

Germaine Guiot graduated from the Sargent School 
of Physical Education and procured her master’s de- 
gree from the University of Michigan, and the doctor’s 
degree from New York University. From 1914 to 1916 
she was critic teacher in the department of physical 
education for women at Western State Teachers Col- 
lege in Kalamazoo. Following that she served as 
director of the department for ten years. From 1926 
to 1938 she was associate professor of physical educa- 
tion and director of the department for women at the 
University of Southern California. For the year 1938- 
1939, she was visiting professor at the University of 
Wisconsin. From 1940 to date she has been professor 
of physical education and director of physical education 
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Dr. Rugen 


for women at Iowa State College, Ames. During 
summer sessions she has taught at the University of 
Michigan and the University of Wisconsin. She has 
had a rich experience in camp management as head 
counselor in several private camps as well as with the 
Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts. 

Miss Guiot is a member of two honorary sororities, 
Pi Lambda Theta and Delta Psi Kappa. Throughout 
her years of teaching she has maintained continuous 
membership in many professional organizations. She 
has served the profession in many important positions 
such as president of the Michigan State Physical Edu- 
cation Association, 1920; member of the Board of 
Directors, Women’s Division of NAAF, 1924-28: 
member of Basketball Rules Committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, 1925-27 ; vice president 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; vice president of the Wester 
Society of Physical Education for College Womer, 
1935-37; secretary of the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women, 1942-44; 
chairman of the Central District Committee of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, 1941-43; 
member of the Iowa State Physical Fitness Committee, 
1943; president of the Central Association of Physical 
Education for College Women, 1943-44; member of 
the Board of Directors, Central District, National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics, 1944; and president of the 
Central District Association of the AAHPER, 1944-45. 

To our professional literature Miss Guiot has con- 
tributed a book, Student Teaching, and several articles 
published by the Extension Service of Iowa State Col- 
lege and the State Department of Public Instruction. 


Mabel Rugen 
As teacher, writer, and counselor Dr. Mabel Rugen 
has risen to the top ranks of her profession. From eatly 
school days she has had an absorbing interest in the 
special field in which she has achieved such success. She 
attended high school at Glenview, Illinois, where she 
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Mr. Champlin 


was active in girls’ sports, and then later obtained her 
professional training at the University of Wisconsin 
and at New York University. While obtaining her 
doctoral degree at New York University, she acted as 
special research assistant. Following a year of teaching 
in the Hempstead public schools, Hempstead, New 
York, she came to the University of Michigan, where 
she is now professor of health and physical education in 
the School of Education, and also lecturer in the School 
of Public Health. Her broad experience in all fields of 
our profession proved an invaluable aid in her teaching, 
as she has sympathetic understanding of the relation- 
ships that are involved in a unified program. 


The contributions of Dr. Rugen to her profession are 
many. She is first of all an inspiring teacher. It is 
characteristic of her teaching that it is democratic in 
procedure, with a delightful informality that invites free 
discussion. This same effective ability in presentation 
of material has made Dr. Rugen a regular contributor 
to committee, workshop, panel, and parent, and other 
community groups. She has prepared valuable pamph- 
lets and reports that have been widely distributed. The 
latest of these is Growing Healthfully, a teaching unit 
for Grades I-XII, issued by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. She has been a consultant on many state 
and national committees, providing the benefit of her 
expert opinion; and has similarly served in such a 
capacity for many of the national health associations 
and foundations. She has also been a regular con- 
tributor to convention programs and has held many 
important offices in the state, midwest, and national 
associations. 


The national association takes pride in recognizing 


Dr. Rugen’s creative and productive leadership by the 
bestowal of the Honor Award Fellowship upon her. 


Henry M. Foster 
The late Henry M. Foster, professor of physical 
education and executive officer of the department of 
physical education for men, University of Washington, 
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Mr. Ayars Mr. Foster 


began his professional career in 1920 at his alma mater, 
the University of Oregon, where he was a prominent 
track, baseball, and football athlete. 

Mr. Foster served as an assistant in the School of 
Physical Education at Oregon until 1924, at the same 
time doubling as assistant varsity track coach in 1922 
and 1924, freshman baseball coach in 1924, and director 
of intramural sports in 1922-24. 

In 1924 Mr. Foster moved to Columbia University as 
an instructor in physical education and as athletic coach 
at Riversdale Country School, New York. During the 
two years at Columbia he completed work for his 
master’s degree. 

Mr. Foster was appointed professor of physical edu- 
cation and executive officer of the department of phys- 
ical education for men at the University of Washington 
in 1927 and held that position until his death on 
Oct. 11, 1946. His teaching and organizational ability 
brought visiting professorships at the University of 
Southern California in the summer of 1937, at the 
University of California in the summer of 1938, and 
at the University of Hawaii in the summer of 1940. 

At Washington Mr, Foster developed a strong pro- 
gram and served prominently in numerous city and 
statewide organizations. Among his professional assign- 
ments were state director of physical fitness, Washing- 
ton State Defense Council; member of the State Cur- 
riculum Committee on Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education; faculty representative 
of the College Physical Education Association at the 
International Conference in Physical Education held in 
Berlin in conjunction with the 1936 Olympic Games; 
past president of the Pacific Coast College Physical 
Education Society; past president of the Northwest 
District Association for Health and Physical Education. 

In the field of publications Mr. Foster contributed 
widely. Articles under his name appeared in many 
educational journals and in numerous reports and 
bulletins dealing with public health, physical education, 
and recreation. a 
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A Minimum Requirement Plan in Physical 
Education for College Women 


ANNA HISS 
LEAH J. GREGG 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


TEN-YEAR study of minimum requirements 
(in operation during this time) in physical 
education for college women, has produced, be- 
sides increased satisfaction on the part of the students, 
two specific changes for the better, as well as an early 
third anticipated change, in improving and increasing 
the standards for college women in the department of 
physical training for women at the University of Texas. 

Operating on the premise that college women should 
be given a schedule of activities in the service program 
which will help them attain minimum achievement 
standards in physical education while in college, as well 
as carry-over values for life after college, this program 
was put into effect. 

A study some ten years ago of some five hundred 
junior women students’ record cards showed that, with 
a pure elective activity program (offered above the 
freshman year), during the two remaining required 
years of physical education, there were one hundred 
and twenty-three variations, with the minimum re- 
quirement of students having passed two beginning 
classifications having predominance. Eighteen percent 
of the students represented in this sampling had passed 
one intermediate classification, 10 percent had passed 
two intermediate classifications, and 3 percent had 
passed an advanced classification. 

A “hit and miss” operative procedure in a physical 
education program for college women lacks any ele- 
ment of guidance and thereby misses the possible value 
in the development of the skills of the individual stu- 
dents. In the long run, such a system lessens the 
chance of a department to contribute to the well-being 
of those students under its supervision. It also ex- 
plains why in many instances it is difficult to get aca- 
demic credit for the required service courses and pro- 
fessional rank for the faculty. It also gives ground 
for perpetuating the too-oft heard criticism of our 
academic colleagues, “Oh, that is just the physical edu- 
cation department.” 

In recommending any procedure along these lines, 
cognizance of local and state situations must be con- 
sidered as well as standards established by national 
organizations. What will work in one college or state 
may not be workable in another, but the conclusion may 
easily be drawn that some guidance in this matter, 
with the curriculum as a basic factor, can be accom- 
plished. Also there must be the willingness of the 
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and 


staff of any well organized department to be alert 
changes in their locale, as well as to the needs of the 
students while in college and after they leave it, 

For example, the minimum requirements first set jn 
this department restricted a student to one semester, 
work in folk, square, or country dancing, With the 
multitudinous organizations and communities now jp. 
terested in, and giving opportunities for, participation 
in such dancing, it is wise to include in such a minimum 
requirement plan (and to select the staff for this) , 
more advanced classification and the opportunity to 
learn more advanced techniques in this activity, 

In many situations still, the value of social skills as 
such in physical education is not given much consid- 
eration. Not forgetting the former, good principle 
embodied in the anatomical, physiological, psycholog- 
ical, and sociological aspects in this field, one should 
not be unmindful of certain future pictures facing the 
college students of the modern age. Picture the stu. 
dent, attending a week-end program or party (which 
offers good recreational activities) being invited to 
play golf, ride, swim, or dance with the group, who 
does not perform any of these skills with any degree 
of assurance. Nor can she even suggest an alternate 
activity as a substitute, and consequently she is left out. 
What is the physical educator’s answer to this and 
similar situations ? 

Progressing on the basis that we enjoy those things 
which we can do well, and from which we can get 
modicum of satisfaction and of ego build-up in par 
ticipation, should not a satisfactory program or ctr 
riculum be based upon these considerations ? 


N arriving at any conclusion for a schedule of activ 

ities the various results of the health examination 
must be given consideration. Using the following # 
an example, all grades of physical condition must bk 
considered in such a scheme: 

1. An “A” health grade, unrestricted for the st 
dent’s choice of activity. 

2. An “A-” health grade, unrestricted for the stt- 
dent’s choice in the physical education program, buts 
restricted in intramural and sports club prografii 
where the competitive element is strong in such actit- 
ities as swimming, basketball, hockey, soccer. 

3. An “B” health grade restricts the student to those 
so-called minor activities such as archery, shuffle-boart, 
ring tennis, and table tennis. 
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4 A “C” health grade restricts the student to the 
individual gymnastic or corrective classes because of 
remedial defects (body mechanics, poliomyelitis, func- 
tional disturbances, etc. ) 

A student with an “Ac” or “A-c” health grade (the 
“¢” indicating orthopedic or functional conditions re- 
quiring corrective work in physical education) may 
articipate in an “A” or —. health-graded activity 
in intramurals and in certain club activities. 


A “D” health grade would restrict the student from 
any activity until this health grade was removed by 
the physician. This includes postoperative cases, acci- 
dents, etc. Regular rest is assigned in such cases as 
a substitute for activity and an hour of rest is required 
daily. 

As is true in the consideration of a major subject 
in the academic field, consideration must be given to 
basic, required work. Decisions must be reached as to 
whether there is to be any, and if so its nature, and 
the exemptions to be given in the event individual dif- 
ferences are to be given consideration. State programs 
of physical education, especially in the secondary and 
junior colleges, in a large measure determine this, as 
well as a consideration of the programs of other areas 
from which students come. In considering the indi- 
vidual student, the possible exemption of a highly 
skilled student before the end of the requirement must 
be given consideration if motivation and a free pursuit 
of activities on the part of the students are to be valued. 


For example, in an area or a state where the ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs of physical edu- 
cation are not well developed, it may be well to have 
a semester or a year of some required program. Cer- 
tainly a program of one semester’s work could be con- 
sidered in such a case, when a program of work de- 
signed to improve body mechanics, strength, flexibility, 
and coordination was undertaken. A second semester 
of required work might be incorporated also for the 
student who does not know how to swim. Or, a choice 
of either dancing or team sports in the second 
semester might be given to those who know how 
to swim so that they may gain the advantage inher- 
ent in these vigorous group activities. After such a 
semester or year’s required work, the elective program 
might go into effect, with minimum requirements estab- 
lished (as a result of a study of the permanent records 
of the students in that institution). For those who 
achieve the top plan (and the better students will) in 
such a requirement, some kind of an exemption system 
may be workable. For example, we might exempt the 
student who has successfully passed a certain number of 
advanced classifications of the activities offered in the 
regular program, whose health grade is satisfactory, 
who has formed the habit of regular exercise (i.e., if 
she is active in a sports club or intramural program). 


Such a plan successfully disposes of formerly used 
generalities in a well developed service department. It 
substitutes for “average ability or skill” a well defined 
specific outline of every activity offered in such a pro- 
gram with aims and objectives, proper classification, 
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and grading schemes for each classification of each ac- 
tivity offered. 


O arrive at a successful minimum requirement, it 
Ta necessary to analyze those classes of students 
which may come to an institution. For example, a 
freshman who would continue throughout the time re- 
quirement in physical education in an institution might 
be expected to achieve a higher plan in such a scheme 
than a transfer student coming from a junior college 
where there has not been a well organized, if any, pro- 
gram of physical education. A junior transfer enter- 
ing an institution with a three-year requirement, hav- 
ing come from a college with a well developed pro- 
gram, could be expected to pass a higher minimum 
plan of work, 

In considering such a plan, cognizance must be 
given also to the seasonal plan of activities. Where 
activities are changed on the quarter basis, the classi- 
fication plans would necessarily be lower than those 
which operate on a semester basis. An intermediate 
classification based upon a semester’s work would 
necessarily be higher than one based upon a two 
months’ or a quarter basis. Regardless of whether or 
not a department has a well developed intramurals and 
club program correlated with the service program, the 
minimum requirement plan is still advisable. How- 
ever, it is enriching to any program of physical edu- 
cation to have in addition to its program of class work 
in the various activities, a good program of intramural 
activities and a program of sports clubs of some kind, 
for those students highly skilled in various activities. 

Taking swimming as an example, the classification 
plan outlined below, used during swimming tests, is 
based upon a full semester’s work (as is each activity 
as represented in the minimum requirement plan) : 

1. Beginners 

a. Those who cannot tread water for one minute 
and swim continuously in deep water for five 
minutes. 

b. Those who are not safe in deep water. 

2. Intermediates 

a. Low Intermediates: Those who are safe in 
deep water, but have little or no knowledge of 
stroke form. 

b. High Intermediates: Those who are safe in 
deep water and who can execute two strokes 
plus a standing front dive in good form. 

3. Advanced 

a. Safe in deep water. 

b. Those who can execute four strokes plus a 
running front dive in good form. 


The following minimum requirement plan is the one 
in use at the present time at the University of Texas 
in the women’s department : 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
Jr.—2 years’ credit, but no P.T. (1) 
Jr.—2 years’ credit, actual work (II) 
Jr.—1 year credit P.T. (IT) 
Soph.—1 or 1% years’ credit (11) 
The minimum requirements in physical training are listed 


(Continued on Page 412) 


Fr. — Swim. passed (IIT) 
Fr. — Swim. failed (II) 
Restricted (V) or (VI) 
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The Veterans Administration 
Athletic Program 


By 


B. E. PHILLIPS 


Office of Special Services 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Veterans Administration athletic program is 
vx aspect of a broad Special Services program 
conducted for recreational and therapeutic pur- 
poses for men and women patients, domiciliary mem- 
bers, and certain authorized employees in Veterans 
Administration hospitals and homes. Other aspects of 
the Special Services program, namely, Canteen, Recrea- 
tion and Entertainment, Fiscal and Administrative, 
Chaplaincy and Library activities, are not discussed in 
this paper. 
Mission 
The Administrator of Veterans Affairs, General 
Omar N. Bradley, in a message to Special Services 
branch office directors, meeting in national conference 
at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, August 6, 1946, cited 
clearly the mission of all Special Services programs, 
and, therefore, that of the athletic program, as follows: 
Our primary purpose in the operation of the Special Services 
program is to assist the managers in raising the morale of the 
beneficiaries in our hospitals and homes by furnishing those 


things which can make their stay with us more pleasant and 
thus facilitate their recovery. 

You bring to the patient activities with which he is familiar 
in his everyday life. These have a definite therapeutic value, 
and your work will go a long way towards helping him to get 
well and resume his place in civil life. 

In developing your activities remember that the doctor is 
the best judge of what will injure and what will. benefit the 
patient. Abide by his counsel in planning programs for bene- 
ficaries and their participation therein. You will be given all 
possible latitude and assistance by the managers in the perform- 
ance of your duties. 

Favorable reports have come to me about your developments 
in recreation, athletics, chaplaincy, and other services. Always 
remember that your primary concern is to assist in every way 
possible in helping patients to get well. 


Organization 

Consistent with the principles of organization under 
which the Veterans Administration functions, the re- 
sponsibility for the actual conduct of athletic programs 
at hospitals and homes is decentralized to the greatest 
possible extent without hampering necessary control 
over policy or the standardization of procedures. In 
general, this responsibility is decentralized by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs to the deputy adminis- 
trators of 13 branch offices, and, in turn, to the 
managers of the hospitals and homes within the 13 
branch areas. There are, therefore, three levels of oper- 
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ation, namely, central office, branch office, and field 
station. 

At the central office level, Mr. F. R. Kerr, World 
War II chief of the Army Exchange Service and deputy 
director of Special Services for the Army Service 
Forces, is the assistant administrator for Special 
Services. In this capacity, Mr. Kerr is responsible to 
the Administrator for the development and _ recom- 
mendation of plans, policies, and procedures governing 
the conduct of all Special Services activities in Veterans 
Administration installations. On the staff of the as- 
sistant administrator for Special Services is the director 
of athletic service, Mr. James E. Pixlee, organizer and 
director of the Army Air Forces athletic and physical 
training program during World War II, whose office 
develops plans, policies, and procedures governing the 
conduct of the athletic phase of the Special Services 
program. 

At the branch office level, staff organization closely 
parallels that of the central office. Here, the chief of 
the athletic division, on the staff of the branch office 
director of Special Services, exercises staff supervision 
of athletic programs in the hospitals and homes within 
the jurisdiction of the branch office, in accordance with 
general plans and policies issued by the central office. 

At the field station level, the chief of the athletic sec- 
tion, on the staff of the station chief of Special Services, 
conducts the athletic program at the hospital or home in 
accordance with general plans and policies issued by 
the central office and under the supervision of the 
branch office having jurisdiction over the field station. 


Objectives 

In general, beneficiaries for whom the athletic pro- 
gram is conducted at Veterans Administration installa- 
tions fall into four broad categories, namely, neuro- 
psychiatric, tuberculous, and _ general medical and 
surgical patients, and domiciliary members. Quite 
naturally, the objectives of the program are not 
identical with respect to each of these four categories. 
However, in general, and without regard to the relative 
emphasis placed upon each in the specific type of i1- 
stallation, the objectives of the athletic program are as 
follows: 

1. To develop and maintain a high state of morale 
among patients and thereby contribute to their re 
habilitation. 
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2. To orient patients in their physical limitations and 

tentialities. ; — 

3, To contribute to the progressive conditioning of 
patients to perform safely necessary daily activities. 

4, To provide medical doctors with additional oppor- 
tunities to observe and evaluate more clearly the activ- 
ity and social tolerance of patients prior to their dis- 
charge from the hospital. — , 

5. To develop within patients an interest in, knowl- 
edge and appreciation of, and skill to perform those 
sports and game activities which are within their 
hysical capacities and in which they may participate 
safely after discharge from the hospital. 

Participation of employees at non-isolated stations is 
confined, for the most part, to activities conducted for 
the entertainment of patients. This is due to the fact 
that the expenditure of government funds for the con- 
duct of athletic programs for the benefit of employees 
themselves at non-isolated stations is not authorized by 
law. At isolated stations, however, broad programs 
for the benefit of employees as well as beneficiaries are 
authorized, and are developed with the following ob- 
jectives in view: 

1. To provide a source of entertainment for patients 
and domiciliary members. 

2. To develop and maintain a high state of employee 
morale which is reflected in employees’ care of patients. 
3. To increase employee effectiveness on the job. 

4. To reduce personnel turnover. 

5. To qualify employees as volunteer instructors, 
coaches, officials, and activity supervisors for patient 
activities. 


Nature and Scope of Activities 

Traditionally, the field of athletics has been conceived 
as encompassing only the so-called “major,” or the 
more vigorous »nd highly organized sports and games. 
In the Veterans Administration, however, the term 
“athletics” describes a much broader field of activities 
which includes all those adapted sports and games, 
“minor” as well as “major,” which involve motor skills 
and in which participation produces physiological as 
well as psychological and social benefits. It also in- 
cludes those activities essential to the training of in- 
dividuals for participation in sports and games in ad- 
dition to those through which an interest in sports and 
games and a knowledge and appreciation of them are 
developed and maintained. 

In fact, the Veterans Administration does not cate- 
gorize athletic activities as “major” and “minor,” for, 
in its interpretation of the contribution of athletics to 
the rehabilitation of patients, it believes this practice to 
be contraindicated for physiological as well as psycho- 
logical reasons. Considering physiological implications, 
it seems evident that the game of croquet can be as 
vigorous for the arrested tuberculous patient as is bas- 
ketball for the average neuropsychiatric and, therefore, 
is just as “major” to the tuberculous patient as is bas- 
ketball to the neuropsychiatric. Considering psycho- 
logical implications, it seems just as obvious that al- 
though competitive bait casting might seem to many to 
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be a “minor’sport, it is in reality a “major” sport to 
the individual in a wheelchair, whose physical condition 
or athletic skill limits him, and his interest directs him, 
to competition in bait casting. 

In general, athletic programs in the Veterans Admin- 
istration constitute the following three phases of 
activity : 

1. The Active-Participant Phase—This phase of 
activity includes the impromptu sports program, intra- 
mural competition, sports instruction, and extramural 
and interhospital competition. The impromptu sports 
program allows for informal participation in many and 
varied activities. The participant chooses the activity, 
the time and place for participation, his partners and 
his opponents, or, he may participate in individual 
sports activities ranging from weight lifting and gym- 
nastics to golf, swimming, and archery. Intramural 
competition includes all types of round-robin, elimina- 
tion, challenge, and combination tournaments, league 
competition, and field meets involving individuals from 
within the station. Sports instruction is designed 
primarily for the beginner and is centered on develop- 
ing skills, knowledges, appreciations, and dispositions 
in athletic and sports activities of his choice. Instruc- 
tion is available also, however, for individuals with 
more advanced skills and is provided on an individual 
as well as group and an informal as well as formal 
basis. Extramural and interhospital competition is con- 
ducted primarily for the semi-skilled and skilled per- 
former. It consists of competition between intramural 
champions, varsity, and all-star teams from two or 
more Veterans Administration hospitals, and competi- 
tion between Veterans Administration and non-Vet- 
erans Administration teams. Much of the interhospital 
type of competition is conducted through the medium of 
“telegraphic” meets. 

2. The Passive-Participant Phase-—This phase of 
activity encompasses the following as they relate to the 
field of sports: quiz programs, smokers, recordings, 
movies, passive games, publications, football and other 
sports “pools,” and the like. Many of these activities 
are promoted in coordination with Special Services 
recreation and entertainment service personnel. This 
phase also encompasses passive participation in the role 
of activity supervisor, referee, umpire, scorekeeper, 
timekeeper, judge, and in other official capacities. 

3. The Spectator Phase——This phase of the program 
includes sports competitions, demonstrations, and ex- 
hibitions conducted on the station for the entertainment 
and instruction of patients and members, and scheduled 
and supervised trips off the station to community sports 
events. On-station competitions include such team 
games as basketball, baseball, touch football, and soft- 
ball. Demonstrations and exhibitions in various in- 
dividual sports such as archery, bait casting, badminton, 
bowling, boxing, golf, table tennis, and tennis are also 
popular. Where feasible, these spectator activities 
are conducted adjacent to semi-ambulatory wards so 
that they may be enjoyed by patients unable to leave 
their beds. Off-station trips to collegiate, professional, 
and other sports events constitute a major aspect of the 
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spectator program, especially at those stations with 
limited indoor and outdoor facilities. 


Personnel 

At the close of the calendar year, 1946, a total of more 
than 400 athletic staff personnel were on duty at the 
central office, the thirteen branch offices, and ninety-five 
field stations. With the belief that the key to the success 
of a comprehensive athletic program lies in the selec- 
tion and continuous training of capable staff personnel 
and volunteer assistants, considerable time and effort 
have gone into the selection of these personnel at the 
various levels of operation. Because of the large num- 
ber of applicants, it has been possible to maintain 
standards at a high level; therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that every man on the job has had a well 
rounded experience in the field of sports rehabilitation, 
built upon a sound academic basis. 


At branch offices and fairly large hospitals, where 
two men have been assigned, there has been a definite 
effort to select one man with a particularly broad ex- 
perience in the administration of athletic programs and 
the other with experience in Army, Navy, or Army Air 
Forces reconditioning, rehabilitation, or convalescent 
programs. At the larger installations, where more than 
two athletic staff members are on duty, specialists in 
the more popular sports activities have been selected. 

At the hospital level, every effort continues to be 
made to secure maximum utilization of patient and 
employee personnel as activity supervisors, instructors, 
coaches, officials, promoters, and team managers. By 
using this type of assistance, the individual lending 
assistance is given the opportunity for greater par- 
ticipation, and all Veterans Administration personnel 
derive the benefits of a much broader program. In 
using volunteer assistants, care is taken to see that they 
are carefully selected and that they are properly trained 
and oriented in their assignments. To accomplish the 
latter, clinics for instructors, coaches, and officials are 
promoted for the purpose of discussing, interpreting, 
and evaluating rules, téehniques, and safety procedures, 
planning activity organization, and other essentials in 
the conduct of effective programs. 

To date, in-service training of athletic staff personnel 
has been developed for the most part at the station 
level. This training has encompassed (1) on-the-job 
training, accomplished through the media of supervised 
practice and the rotation of job assignments; and (2) 
staff conferences affording opportunities for discussions 
of policies and professional techniques disseminated 
through the media of circulars, technical bulletins, in- 
formation bulletins, and manuals. To date, branch 
office conferences for hospital athletic directors and a 
central office conference for branch office athletic chiefs 
have been conducted for the purposes of standardizing 
procedures, discussing techniques, and making immedi- 
ate and long-range plans. The development of a pro- 
jected central school for the indoctrination and contin- 
uous training of athletic service personnel at all levels 
of operation is contingent upon the securing of funds 
adequate to finance the project. 
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Facilities and Equipment 

A survey of facilities in the 119 hospitals anq homes 
in October, 1946, revealed that only 22 hospitals bad 
full-size gymnasia; 41 hospitals had SWiMMing pools 
19 indoor and 22 outdoor; 21 hospitals haq gol 
courses ; 25 hospitals had at least one pair of regulatio, 
bowling alleys. Sixty-six hospitals had none of these 
facilities. One hundred and five hospitals had Minimum 
outdoor space, either developed or undeveloped, s 
ficient to accommodate at least one softball diamond. 


It is apparent from the above that the now availabk 
facilities can hardly be considered adequate for the cop. 
duct of the broadest programs of activities at all Ve. 
erans Administration installations. Since the Prospect 
is not good for getting athletic plants in the forseeable 
future at other than neuropsychiatric hospitals, athletic 
staff personnel are planning and conducting programs 
which entail the maximum utilization of whatever space 
can be made available on the station and all accessible 
community resources. In the meantime, consistent with 
current central office policy, appropriate machinery has 
been put into operation for necessary construction and 
alteration of buildings essential to the conduct of the 
program. 


ut. 


The picture with regard to athletic equipment and 
supplies is better. Procurement specifications on some 
130 athletic items have been accepted, and other neces- 
sary plans have been completed to provide for the 
requisitioning of athletic equipment directly from Vet- 
erans Administration stock depots. Since the general 
market conditions prevent the purchase of equipment in 
the amounts desired to stock these depots, hospitals are 
for the present securing needed equipment through 
local purchase within allotted funds. 


Conduct of the Program 
At the close of the calendar year 1946, participation 
and spectator athletic programs, or either of them, were 
being conducted at 120 Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals and homes. At not all of these stations, however, 
were activities being supervised by athletic personnel, 
for at twenty-five of the hospitals reporting programs, 





there were as yet no athletic personnel on duty. At 
these installations having no athletic personnel, activ- 
ities were being conducted by the hospital chief of 
Special Services, or designated members of his staff, a 
procedure occasionally dictated at certain diagnostic 
centers and tuberculosis hospitals where the number of 
patients participating is not sufficiently large to warrant 
the employment of full-time athletic directors. 


Station athletic programs are as comprehensive and 
varied as climatic conditions, available supervisory 
personnel, buildings, grounds, equipment, and supplies 
allow. All activities are chosen, adapted in form, dura- 
tion, and intensity, if indicated, and conducted in such 
manner as to contribute most to the welfare of the it- 
dividual patient; all play and competition is limited to 
that between individuals and groups of the same ap- 
proximate level of physical condition and sports skill. 
Close coordination between the clinical director and the 


(Continued on Page 421) 
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Extending the School Health 
Education Program 


By 


FRED V. HEIN 


Bureau of Hea!th Education 
American Medical Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE nature of any program which seeks to extend 

school health education will be dependent on the 

local situation and on the school’s conception of 
its aims and functions. For purposes of discussion let 
us define health education as the sum of the processes 
by which what is known about health is translated into 
effective personal and community living. 

When we accept this definition we are then inter- 
ested in improving attitudes and practices as well as 
understandings and appreciations. The product of ail 
these factors operating together may be said to make 
up total health behavior. Improvement in health be- 
havior will insure major progress toward conservation 
and promotion of child health. 

If we are to favorably influence health behavior, we 
must set out to condition the factors in the home and 
community as well as those in the school which affect 
health education processes. The school is in a strategic 
position to assume the leadership in the educational 
phases of this effort. 

One of the aims commonly listed for school health 
education is as follows: 

To promote satisfactory habits and attitudes among parents 
through parent education and through the health education 
program for children, so that the school may become an effec- 
tive agency for the advancement of health education in the 
family as well as in the school itself. 

There are many and diverse approaches to the solu- 
tion of health problems, and to the development of a 
worthwhile school health program. One method may 
prove very satisfactory for a given community while 
another procedure may be best adapted to the prob- 
lems of another situation. We will a!l agree that team- 
work among pupils, teachers, parents, physicians, 
nurses, dentists, and others ‘is a vital necessity in any 
case. We can further agree that a successful school 
health program depends above all on a volunteer part- 
nership between parents and teachers. This partner- 
ship, we know, needs to be accompanied by a whole- 
hearted respect and support of each other. To bring 
about this desirable relationship is a most difficult task. 
A common ground, however, exists in the primary in- 
terest of both parties in the child. 

The school attempts to provide healthful experiences 
for the child which will lead toward desirable health 
behavior, But all the experiences outside the school 
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also operate powerfully to activate health practices. 
It has been estimated that the child spends as much as 
eighty-five percent of his time during the calendar year 
outside the environs of the school. Much of the health 
behavior which the school instruction health program 
attempts to condition is also practiced to an even great- 
er degree in the home. For these reasons the necessity 
for harmonizing the influences of the home and school 
is obvious. We install the most sanitary type of bub- 
bler in the school and provide experiences and instruc- 
tion in proper drinking procedures. But the hoped for 
outcomes may be almost nullified by the tin drinking 
cup hanging over the kitchen sink at home. One may 
arrange for a school day which provides rest and re- 
laxation periods and other measures for the relief of 
tension. But the value of these may be greatly les- 
sened by the lack of a good night’s sleep. A trip to 
the dairy to study pasteurization may be a splendid 
health education project but grandpa’s disclosure that 
“they boil up the milk and spoil it’ may carry more 
weight in family circles than Johnny’s exposure to the 
details of the pasteurization process. 

This does not mean that the value of these worth- 
while school experiences is lost. It does mean that 
they would be immeasurably more effective with re- 
inforcement from similar experiences at home. One 
nutritious meal served daily at school may not ma- 
terially affect the food patterns of the home. However, 
Johnny or Mary can receive real values from this bal- 
anced nutritious meal served at school. 

Intelligent school health guidance and _ intelligent 
home supervision must supplement each other. Neither 
can completely replace the other. That is why the 
need for parental health education is so great. Par- 
ental health education involves furnishing the parent 
with an insight into the health needs of children and 
in knowledge of how to meet these needs. It is also 
most essential that parents have an understanding of 
the school health program and what it is attempting 
to do. The process of providing the parents with this 
information, to be effective, needs to be localized in 
terms of parents of specific groups of individual pupils. 

Some time ago an article* appeared in the Journal of 

(Continued on Page 416) 








* Edward Knopf, “Thirty Million Salesmen,” NEA Journal, 
35:6 (Sept., 1946) p. 295. 
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Al guatic Pageant Precedures 





Part of a formation in an exhibition put on by the Sharcs Club at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 


Md ET’S have a water pageant!’ If a member of 
[_ your swimming group, whether it is in a high 
school, college, camp, or recreation center, 
makes that exclamation, do you wince and wish that 
the comment had not been made? If you do, you cer- 
tainly are not alone in your dilemma. Many instruc- 
tors view with trepidation any responsibility involved 
in organizing and producing a pageant. Most of the 
difficulty lies in the fact that too often there is in- 
sufficient knowledge of the procedures inherent in 
pageantry. 

In this article, therefore, an attempt will be made to 
give suggestions, list responsibilities and their appro- 
priate allocations, and in general discuss the processes 
that evolve in planning and presenting a pageant. 


Organizing the Project 


It should be emphasized at the beginning that the 
activities pertaining to the pageant should center 
around the students, not the instructor. If interest is 
to be aroused and maintained on a high level, the 
dominance of the students as the nucleus must be kept 
paramount. 


It is not essential to have a highly trained group of 
swimmers in order to consider putting on a pageant. 
If student interest is strong and proper teaching and 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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directing procedures are utilized the outcome should be 
successful. 

At Shaker High School the groups worked with have 
been better-than-average, although not expert swin- 
mers, as far as skill in strokes is concerned. For the 
most part they have had no previous training in syn- 
chronized swimming.* Synchronized swimming, i- 
cidentally, has often been recognized as form or stunt 
swimming, or water ballet. 

When the idea of a pageant is first considered the 
interested group meets for general discussion. Possible 
themes for pageants are contributed by various men- 
bers. These may range from a suggestion for portray- 
ing characters from comic strips to producing the “Nut- 
cracker Suite.” We have used successfully operetta 
and musical comedy material, and have discovered that 
a story or theme which has already been worked out 
is often much more satisfactory than trite versions of 
King Neptune or Queen of the Desert Isle. Most of the 
time and emphasis can then be placed on the swimming 
itself, especially the precision work, rather than on the 


*The term “synchronized swimming” has been accepted 
officially by the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States. 
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writing of an elaborate story. ' 

Committees are chosen to investigate and report on 
each of the various suggestions. Their reports should 
include a synopsis of the story to be used as well as a 
list of specific musical pieces to fit the chosen theme. 


After the theme and accompanying music have been 
selected another list of committees is drawn up. The 
executive committee is composed of the officers or 
leaders of the group. Others are appointed from volun- 
teers, and include the following: production, costume, 
music, programs, properties, lighting, tickets, publicity. 

The executive committee makes the final decision re- 
garding any problem that arises concerning the pageant 
as a whole. This entails the checking of all subordinate 
committees, noting the progress of each, and acting as 
a general advisory board. All major actions of the 
various committees must secure the approval of the 
executive committee before proceeding. 


The production committee has the responsibility of 
directing and casting all formations and any supple- 
mentary dramatics necessary in producing the pageant. 
In addition it makes out and posts a schedule of try- 
outs and formation practices, appoints directors of 
formations, teaches these directors a method of dia- 
gramming formations, and keeps a record of the at- 
tendance of all swimmers. 


The costume committee members have charge of 
designing and making all costumes. These should be 
as simple as possible, so long as effectiveness is not 
sacrificed to simplicity. If special costumes are needed 
for ushers or accompanists, the responsibility for them 
also reverts to the costume committee. 

The music committee purchases all copies of the 
necessary music, obtains orchestrations if necessary, 
hires musicians, or, better still, persuades musicians to 
volunteer their services. If a chorus is neeeded, the 
music committee takes care of furnishing it. Whenever 
possible the work of this committee should be correlated 
with that of the music department. Often, after a con- 
ference with the music instructor, a project may be out- 
lined for that department to coincide with the music to 
be used for the pageant. 

The kind of accompaniment depends, of course, upon 
the theme of the pageant, the material available, and 
the amount of time allotted to practice. It has been 
found more satisfactory to use a few well trained ac- 
companists than a large number of indifferently trained 
musicians. To be effective, the music should not dis- 
tract the attention of the spectators from the swimming, 
but rather should be kept definitely in the background 
to increase the effectiveness of the production as a 
whole. 

Programs should include the names of the swimmers, 
the directors of the formations, the chairmen of the 
committees, and appropriate acknowledgments, and 
can be set up in very simple style. At Shaker High 
School programs are mimeographed by the office staff. 
A handsomely engraved and embellished program is 
extravagant and unessential, for here again the 
emphasis should be centered on the swimming. The 
program committee has charge of setting up the form 
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for the program, printing it, and providing for its 
distribution at the performance. This last usually in- 
volves the recruiting of ushers, too. 

The duties of the properties committee, like those of 
the costume commitee, entail a great deal of actual 
physical work. All props and scenery are constructed 
and painted by this group. Here again there is ample 
opportunity for correlation, in this instance with the 
art and shop departments. Sometimes a certain amount 
of research is necessary in order to build props that 
are authentic with the particular period in history with 
which the pageant is concerned. This was illustrated 
in our pageant “H.M.S. Pinafore” in which a ship of 
a certain era was demanded. Effort should be made to 
avoid spectacular properties and scenery, as they tend 
to distract attention from the §wimming. Simple, sym- 
bolic decorations are often quite effective. 

Lighting for a pageant is very important. Usually 
“spots” are needed to indicate special features of forma- 
tions, star performers, or particular pieces of property. 
Subdued lighting is much easier on the eyes of the 
spectators. The glare of very bright lights tends to be 
accentuated when reflected from water. If underwater 
lights are available, they might be used to provide an 
effective contrast when all other lights are off. For 
especially spectacular effects, however, fluorescent 
lighting is without equal. This type of lighting requires 
special “black” lights and fluorescent paint, ink, or 
material. We have had the best results by using the 
fluorescent material sparingly. Wrist bands, ankle 
bands, belts and cap decorations light up a formation 
with brilliant jewel-like colors. The “black” lights, 
which are procured from a local illuminating company, 
activate the fluorescence in the material. Unusual con- 
trasts can be produced in a formation by using full 
house lights for the first part of the formation, then 
suddenly switching off all lights except the “black” 
lights with the result that the colors appear to become 
“alive.” 

This fluorescent material is made in a wide range of 
colors. After experimenting rather extensively, we 
have decided that fluorescent lighting far surpasses any 
type of phosphorescent paint or material. However, it 
is best to avoid overuse of this device, as it will not 
fully display the skill of a well trained group. 

If a record of admission charges is kept, tickets are 
usually necessary. The ticket committee is responsible 
for getting tickets printed, distributing them to mem- 
bers to sell, and selling them at the performance. If an 
amusement or federal tax must be charged, the amount 
and type of tax must be printed on the ticket. The seat- 
ing capacity of the spectators’ area should be de- 
termined, and a corresponding number of tickets 
printed. If an overflow crowd is expected, it is more 
advisable to repeat the performance than to crowd the 
spectators uncomfortably. 


Formation Practice 


When these preliminary procedures have been com- 
pleted, actual work in and around the pool practice area 
begins. In the following discussion an attempt will be 
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One of the members of the Sharcs Club, Shaker High School, 
painting a cap to be used in the pageant. 


made to differentiate between those phases which come 
under the direction or initiation of students, and those 
which accrue to the instructor. 

Before any formation is presented, the instructor 
should meet at the pool with the entire pageant group. 
Every girl is required to be present at all practices, 
whether she is swimming or not. As practice for the 
pageant progresses, those who are temporarily excused 
from water work spend their time working on costumes, 
properties, or scenery. 

At the first meeting, the type of stroke to be used in 
most of the formations is demonstrated and practiced 
under the direction of the instructor. We use a type 
of double trudgen with the head out of water during 
the entire stroke and a straight-arm recovery with each 
arm. Since swimmers who use a bent-arm recovery 
vary considerably in the degree to which they bend 
their arms, we have found that much greater uniformity 
results from requiring a straight-arm stroke. For in- 
dividual or duet routines, we sometimes permit a bent- 
arm recovery, but for all large formations we insist on 
the straight-arm recovery. 

Sufficient time is allowed to learn this form stroke. 
The stroke is practiced first by individuals and then 
by groups in gradually increasing numbers. Any time 
signature of music can be used: 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 
6/8, or others. If difficulty is encountered with any 
particular time, the group may practice on the side of 
the pool until the beat of tye underlying rhythm is 
grasped. The accompanist can assist by accenting the 
iraportant beats. The rhythm of waltzes is usually 
simplest for beginners to learn, although the experience 
of the group should not be limited to this or any other 
type of music. 

When the instructor is satisfied that the group can 
swim the form stroke, instruction should be given in 
the side stroke, back crawl, breast stroke, and any other 
fundamental strokes that might be used in a formation. 
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sizes to the accompaniment of several time sig 
of music. 
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From the actual practice of strokes, the work pro. 
gresses to the teaching of stunts. This, too, should be 
under the direction of the instructor. As a reference 
manual we use the National Amateur Athletic Union 
official swimming handbook. In the section on gyp. 
chronized swimming, all terminology is standardized 
In referring to the stunts at any time, only the official 
names in the handbook should be used. This, howeye; 
does not prevent ingenious students from devising iis 
stunts. 

When the strokes and stunts have been learned by 
the group, the presentation of the formation follows 
The student director, who is also the composer of the 
formation, explains her routine with a diagrammatic 
illustration. A separate diagram is used for each change 
of action or direction. Arrows, with the heads pointing 
in the line of direction, are used to represent individual 
swimmers. If several groups of swimmers perform as 
units during a formation, different colors of chalk are 
often used to represent each unit. It might be mer. 
tioned here that before the director presents her forma- 
tion to the group, she should meet with the instructor, 
who should listen to her explanation and question any 
phase that seems vague or indefinite. She may then 
offer suggestions to promote greater unity or effective. 
ness, 

After the student director has explained the forma- 
tion to the group, the swimmers may ask questions 
concerning any point that is not clear. The place of the 
new formation in the pageant as a whole should be dis- 
cussed at this time. Any symbolic or particularly 
significant actions are emphasized in their relation to 
the pageant. 


The entire formation should be divided into sections. 
The lines of demarcation for the various sections are 
usually determined by major changes of action. When 
the first section has been completed by the swimmers, 
a brief review of the succeeding section should be given 
by the director. The swimmers then practice that sec- 
tion. This procedure is followed until all sections of 
the formation have been practiced. Sometimes repe- 
tition of a certain section is necessary to emphasize the 
sequence of strokes or stunts. However, no effort 
should be made at this time to attain perfection in exe- 
cution. After the group has demonstrated its ability to 
comprehend the substance of the entire formation, the 
instructor assumes control. 

Before elaborating on this phase of the pageant, it is 
desirable to discuss several pertinent factors concerning 
the direction and composition of formations. In the 
first place, the instructor who has some musical trait 
ing in her background has a decided advantage over 
her less fortunate associates. She should be able to 
show better judgment in the relation of music to switt- 
ming. It is disconcerting to watch an Hawaiian routine 
swum to the strains of the “Blue Danube.” The total 
effect is more consistent when the formation is swum 

(Continued on Page 414) 
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in Physical Education 
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Pullman, Washington 


HERE is undoubtedly considerable concern at the 

present time with the problem of training dance 

teachers adequate to the constantly enlarging pro- 
gram of modern dance in the schools and colleges. For 
this reason it seems pertinent to suggest, with respect 
to this problem, a few basic concepts concerning the 
dance training of undergraduate majors in physical 
education. Within this group there is a substantial 
number of potential dance teachers. It is with this 
latent potential that this article is concerned. 

Many undergraduate students who major in physical 
education do not go into the teaching field, and many 
have no inclination toward or interest in modern dance 
and the related arts. However, among those who be- 
come educators a considerable number find it necessary 
and desirable to teach dance, and, of greater importance, 
many of these students may have an innate talent of 
which they are unaware. It is the writer’s conviction 
that those. of us who are concerned with teacher train- 
ing in dance have two responsibilities of vital im- 
portance : 

1. If physical education majors are to be expected to 
teach dance, they must be given not only an under- 
standing of rhythm and creative dance but also the in- 
centive and desire to pass on to their students some 
worthwhile and valuable dance experience. 

2. More patient consideration should be given to dis- 
covering those who may be too restrained by a certain 
timidity and feeling of inadequacy to reveal their 
capabilities. 

What should be the objectives in training physical 
education majors in dance? What may prove to be the 
most valuable method of procedure? Thinking in broad 
terms there are a number of primary factors which 
should determine the goal and set the pattern for an 
educational approach. 

First of all it is necessary to break down a consider- 
able accumulation of prejudices and_pre-conceived 
notions about dance commonly present among students 
of physical education and to develop a genuine interest 
in dance comparable to their enthusiasm for sports and 
other recreational activities. Every dance teacher is 
familiar with these pre-conceived and erroneous ideas. 
The difficulty is partially due to the many ramifications 
of the creative aspect which relate dance to music, 
drama, and the other arts and carry it far afield from 
physical education in some respects. 

Let us assume that the average physical education 
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major selects her field because of a primary interest 
in vigorous physical activity and the satisfaction gained 
by the achievement of physical skills. Can we expect 
her to be intrigued with the idea of a vague, elusive 
form of activity dealing with unrestrained expression of 
emotion and mood? Yet this is one of the notions im- 
planted in her mind somewhere along the way, and 
many of us who have been teaching dance have neglect- 
ed to seek out the source and correct the impression. 
We have assumed a lack of interest or ability on the 
part of these students, and have inadvertently discour- 
aged the physical education major by circumventing the 
problem, in an eagerness to see quick results in terms 
of creative production. Physical education majors will 
retain their false impressions of modern dance unless 
we take time to evaluate an approach adapted to their 
specialized interests. 

Over and beyond the interest factor, it should be our 
purpose to give a basic training in the understanding 
of rhythm, not only as an isolated factor essential to 
dance movement, or an auditory one belonging to music 
and percussion, but also as a factor which cannot be dis- 
sociated from efficiency, balance, and coordination in 
all body movement, and one affected and determined 
by individual variances in body structure. Rhythmic 
training presented with the idea of giving a basic un- 
derstanding in terms of feeling and thinking should 
carry over into other activities and have functional 
value. 

Another important purpose which our dance training 
should attempt to achieve is to give these students an 
awareness of themselves and others in terms of move- 
ment experience, based on an intelligent understanding 
of the possibilities of movement in the human body. 
This awareness will also result from a_ kinesthetic 
appreciation of movement in everyday life and is “part 
and parcel” of a movement experience tremendously 
satisfying to the individual. This experience is perhaps 
peculiar to dance alone because of the emphasis on the 
expressive possibilities of movement. 

Finally, it is the particular responsibility of the dance 
teacher to enable the physical education student, 
through the medium of creative experience, to discover 
latent talents and interest in the field of dance. This 
discerning teacher, by giving wise encouragement and 
guidance and a sound attitude and approach to be used 
in teaching, may draw out numbers of students who 
have surprising possibilities as dance educators. 
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— G these primary factors in mind as a guide 
to what we may hope to accomplish, let us consider 
an over-all pattern for a method of approach wherein 
these purposes might be achieved. The procedure will, 
of course, be dependent upon the character of the situa- 
tion, the physical environment, the previous training 
and background of the students, and the training of 
the teacher. However, the following basic suggestions 
may serve to indicate points of emphasis which, if un- 
derlying the method, should contribute to its functional 
value. 


The teacher of modern dance considers dance es- 
sentially as an art form, utilizing movement as the 
medium of expression. We have already assumed that 
the physical education major has a primary interest in 
movement, physical activity, and skills. Is it not logical, 
then, to place the main emphasis with these students on 
movement analysis and the understanding of movement 
principles applicable to posture training, coordination, 
and efficiency in any activity? If the fundamentals of 
dance technique could be presented in such a manner 
that superficial gesture is avoided and the structural 
logic of movement indicated, these movement tech- 
niques will be learned by “‘the feel,” and the rightness 
of the movement recognized. Could this approach prove 
a key to the factor of interest? Since by this method 
the student will be presented with something tangible, 
she will find it possible to relate the familiar aspects 
of movement to what has already been learned in other 
activities. This emphasis on movement analysis should 
underly all the basic work in rhythm and in those tech- 
niques designed to develop the instrument, and teach 
the individual to know her body and broaden her range 
of movement. She will thereby gradually acquire a 
vocabulary of movement by analyzing types of natural 
movements and their physical basis, and discovering 
how~they will vary with respect to individual differ- 
ences in body structure. She will learn how to use her 
body correctly and efficiently, and will discover that 
being “graceful” is not a matter of external appearance 
or body build but of an inner balance within the reach 
of each individual. 


The same emphasis on movement analysis may be 
carried logically into simple basic studies of the ele- 
ments of form, pattern, and spatial feeling by teaching 
the individual a kinesthetic awareness of transitional 
movement essential to the development of simple dance 
patterns. A student may become self-conscious if asked 
to compose a dance pattern or phrase, but will find it 
stimulating to discover where a movement will logically 
lead. The results, moreover, will be easily as interest- 
ing and often more genuine. Movement analysis will 
also lead directly into basic studies in the expressive 
possibilities of movement with respect to: (1) the 
qualities inherent in certain types of movement and the 
dramatic significance implied, (2) an awareness of 
meaning in movements of everyday life and the 
significance of physical reactions in emotional situa- 
tions, and (3) the increased range of expressive possi- 
bilities resulting from the use of unnatural or ex- 
aggerated movement for purposes of projection and 
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emphasis. So it appears to follow that this Particy| 
emphasis in approach may carry through fundamen 
training in rhythm, technique, form and pattern and 
movement expression. 

With this strong emphasis on the character and 
significance of movement, it should be possible to avoid 
overemphasis on the importance of music and its struc. 
tural form, a factor often a stumbling block for many 
physical education students. Frequently we hear the 
complaint, “How can I learn to dance if I haye no 
knowledge of music?” Yet the modern dancer insists 
that music serves only as a rhythmic stimulus and a 
structural framework for the dance and is by no means 
a necessary factor in dance expression. Should it not 
be possible to teach a feeling for rhythm by discovering 
the necessity for it inherent in all movement, and by 
recognizing that the type of movement often determines 
the character of a rhythm? As movement efficiency js 
learned, a rhythmic element automatically becomes eyi- 
dent; as the size of the movement varies the rhythmic 
factor of tempo will change; as desired quality of g 
movement is selected the rhythmic pulse inherent jp 
the expressive aspects of the dance is recognized. Per- 
haps the too-frequent use of the emotional factor jn 
music should be avoided at first and the musical accom. 
paniment selected primarily to give added movement 
stimulus or rhythmic support. The basic rules of music 
structure should be learned eventually to be utilized in 
the form of the dance, but not necessarily before a 
sound basic understanding of movement has been 
established. 


It would undoubtedly be advisable to require of 
physical education majors a period of about a year’s 
study in the fundamentals of modern dance, if the pur- 
poses set forth above are to be accomplished. If this 
period of time were available, the formalized creative 
experience of dance could be delayed and should be 
given through group work until the student has learned 
a concentration on movement and has overcome at least 
in part any feeling of self-consciousness or inadequacy. 

Elementary problems in composition could include 
(1) the development of variations of known move- 
ments by working in terms of space, dynamics, and 
rhythm; (2) studies in transitional movement; (3) 
problems in pattern, design, and the simple elements of 
form; and (4) studies in pantomime developed into 
stylized rhythmic dance movement. Gradually the main 
emphasis should be on the creative approach, stressing 
the use of movement material previously learned and 
carried along with more advanced techniques presented 
in dance phrases. 


A creative class or group project in the form of a 
program and conducted simultaneously with the com- 
posing of simple dances by the teacher and students to- 
gether is suggested. Dance phrases for these composi- 
tions could be presented by the teacher in the form of 
techniques; appropriate music could be provided and 
analyzed to illustrate the procedure; a simple outline 
in form and content could be followed to clarify the 
development of the dances. Ideational and movement 


(Continued on Page 421) 
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Minneapolis 


the program offering of college women in this 

country had expanded to include as much va- 
riety as facilities and personnel would permit. It is a 
commonplace that in most places, interest in team ac- 
tivities had waned and had correspondingly increased 
in more individualized sports, dance, and aquatics. 
However the war brought many challenges to the in- 
clusion in the program of such recreational activities 
as table tennis and even skills such as archery because 
these activities were not associated with organic stim- 
ulation and endurance. Instead, many urged required 
courses with stress on “basic skills” and “biological 
values.” Such upsurges of public opinion are good 
for they force reexamination of objectives, program 
offering, and outcomes. Considering the great variety 
of institutions in which programs for women are car- 
ried on, there is probably no one, nor are there even 
two, best ways of shaping a well rounded program. 
Indeed no clear-cut single pattern of higher education 
itself has as yet emerged from the vast amount of ex- 
perimentation and thinking by groups of curriculum 
experts. Therefore, the program described in this 
report is not presented as the single or best answer to 
the education of college women through this field. 
However, it is offered as a way of working that has 
been developed over a period of several years and has 
had the free though informal appraisal of the college 
woman herself. Anonymous reactions were secured 
in 1945-46 from 572 women students, and in 1946-47, 
from 503. These two figures comprise approximately 
half of the total number of women taking work in the 
department each year; the other half were taking ac- 
tivities such as bowling, riding, golf, and tennis away 
from the building at the time the questionnaire was 
distributed. 

This report deals first with the college woman herself 
with information drawn from selected writers on ma- 
turation and development. There follows then a tenta- 
tive statement of problems which are implied by these 
growth changes and with which this field should be 
directly concerned. As a suggested way of meeting 
these problems, the activity program and a plan of en- 
richment are presented as an integrated way of work- 
ing that utilizes modern. principles of freedom of choice; 
flexibility of offering, and relating of information on 
common problems of college women to their interests. 


(Biv prea speaking up to World War II, 
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Finally, the implications of this study are presented for 
what value they may have in the programs of college 
women in other institutions. 


The College Woman 


If sound, any program of education whether general 
or specific, must consider the nature of those to be 
educated at the age level as well as the essential 
requisites for life in our society at that time. In normal 


times, the average college student is emerging from 


middle adolescence but in these days, following World 
War II, many have already entered upon late adolesc- 
ence or early adulthood. Therefore, today in colleges 
and universities, educators are concerned not only with 
greater numbers of young people but a much-increased 
span of years. Our point of departure in college edu- 
cation is still, however, the period of middle adolesc- 
ence. Furthermore, colleges and universities usually 
place their provision for education in this field in the 
first years of college. At the outset, therefore, we 
must be concerned with the growth changes of middle 
adolescence. The knowledge that is available for this 
period may be grouped in a variety of categories, but 
a grouping that is highly functional for this field is 
indicated in the following summary: 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GIRLS IN MIDDLE ADOLESCENCE! 


Characteristic Growth Changes Relative to Physical and 
Organic Development 


Increase in heart muscle, but growth of heart often lags 
behind that of arteries. 

Girls at 16 have nearly their adult height and weight; slow- 
ing of gi owth. 

Development of strength and endurance. 

Outgrowing “awkward” stage. 

Development of adult sexual characteristics. 

Relatively little menstrual pain. 


Characteristics Relative To Physical Activity 


Motor coordination and dexterity equals or exceeds that of 
most adults. 

Increased participation in individual sports and isterest in 
outdoor activity. 

Participation in recreational activities offered by ‘ various 
organizations, i.e., churches, etc. 

Interested in latest dance steps. 


1 These characteristics are drawn from the writings of J. 


Williams, C. Hetherington, H. Curtis, and the faculty of Uni- 
versity School at Ohio State University. 
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Characteristics Relative To Personal Health Habits 

Rest needs are similar to adult needs. 

Some tend to expend much more energy than they possess. 

Heart strain due to overwork is possible; sometimes these 
people experience faintness, dizziness, heart palpitations, and 
digestive disturbances. 

Relatively free from infection but periodical health examina- 
tion important. 

Continue to have large appetites; girls interested in diet and 
exercise, because of weight and figure. 

Often over-stimulated by the wide variety of activities and 
interests available for this age level. 

Developing an interest in best possible physical condition. 

Increasing interest in health problems of the wider com- 
munity. 

Characteristics Relative to Personality and Social Living 

Interested in more permanent organizations and cliques; 
friendships tend to become more lasting. 

Great interest in self-sacrifice, loyalty, heroism, adventure. 

Great powers of attention and reasoning, and problem-solving. 
Begin to build personal philosophies and to express opinions 
on social, economic, and political issues. 

Marked development of self-confidence. 

Emotions under better control because of better social atti- 
tudes and recognition of obligation and responsibilities. 


Hero worship still strong, but interested in evaluating 
qualities of themselves and others. 

Definite trend toward specialization and concentration of 
interests toward life ambitions, development of talents, or 
pursuit of hobbies. 

Desire independence and achieving of status outside of family. 

Want friends of opposite sex and admire poise, neatness, good 
manners, careful grooming; revert to friendships with own sex 
if disappointed in heterosexual attachments. 

Some feel awkward and embarrassed because of increasing 
size and body odors; concern over sex changes; irregularity 
in menstruation causes anxiety. 


Smoking and drinking tend to be “symbols of revolt and 
sophistication.” 


High sensitivity to reactions of parents; “spasmodically 


accept and reject parents and teacher”; often seek adult as a 
confidant. 


Often in conflict between loyalties to family and to peer 
group; desire to be acceptable to latter. 

Highly critical of themselves, family, school, church; often 
in conflict with younger children in family because of differ- 
ences in social standards. 


May strive for outstanding success in a single field of achieve- 
ment in order to compensate for inadequacy in another area. 


Requirements for Adult Life 


In order to meet the demands of later adolescence 
and adult life, two well known students of growth and 
development have listed the following requirements: 

1. Adequate physical health and vigor. 

2. Well formed habits of feeding, sleeping, exercsi- 
ing, and health protection. 

3. Sufficient command of bodily skills to insure 
exercise enough to keep well, utilize his body for effi- 
cient work and restful play, encourage general self- 
control through bodily control. 

4. A satisfactory appearance and manner. 

5. A well developed intellect, a good background of 
facts and ideas, and good habits of clear thinking; 
adequate diction and vocabulary and the ability to 
express himself well. 


6. A progressive weaning from childish behavior and 
from excessive dependence on others. 
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7. A widening range of interests and creative out 
lets. : 
8. Increasingly adequate social skills; ever-widen; 
insights; tolerance and understanding; genuine con. 

sideration for others. 

9. A well-balanced moral and ethical code of behay. 
ior and the ability to live up to it. 

This picture of what is demanded of human beings 
in adulthood, together with even a brief survey of 
growth changes in adolescence, can have function 
value for us only if we attempt to formulate problems 
that must be met by a program of education in the 
college years. The following problems are representa. 
tive of the college women: 


ProsBLtEMS ARISING FROM GROWTH CHANGES IN THE 
ADOLESCENT GIRL OF ‘COLLEGE AGE 


Problems of Motor Skill and Body Development 

Building of grace and ease in movement in relation to ef. 
ciency and satisfaction. 

Building of strength of such body parts as the shoulder 
girdle, back, abdominal, and foot muscles. 

Progressive amounts of activity to build endurance to meg 
daily as well as unusual demands upon energy. 

Variety of relaxation skills to reduce tension in different parts 
of the body, e.g., muscles of the neck. 

Sufficient skill in individual sports of both indoor and outdoor 
nature to insure continued activity. 

Understanding that good form in any given motor activity 
is related to efficiency of movement and conservation of energy 
in life’s daily tasks. 


Problems of Personal Health 

Periodical health examination and follow-up on the needs 
disclosed. 

Consideration of diet and exercise in relation to weight and 
figure. 

Consideration of energy resources and amount of rest needed 
both at night and during the day. 

Amount and type of activity that can wisely be carried on 
during the menstrual period. 

Understanding of accepted ways of preventing or meeting the 
problems of dysmenorrhea, common colds, and other prevalent 
health deficiences. 


Understanding the common problems in sex education. 
‘(Consideration of the total regime of work and play in rela- 
tion to optimum physical condition. 


Problems of Personality and Social Living 
Opportunities for the exercise and evaluation of the sense of 
responsibility and other qualities of leadership. 
Feeling “at home” socially in a variety of recreational skills 
suited to individual and corecreation. 
Understanding physical attributes of a good appearance: 
carriage, cleanliness, grooming. 


Recognition of appropriate dress for sports and other occa 
sions in relation to type of figure. 


‘Consideration of qualities of sportsmanship, courage, and 
altruism in sports and in daily life. 

Finding the type of organization or club which offers oppor- 
tunities for optimum personal and social development. 

Recognition that a well rounded personality includes both 
physical and social fitness. 

The Program To Meet Problems, Needs, 
and Interests 

The following plan is suggested as an integrated ap- 
proach to the problems of skill, health, personality, and 
social living. The plan has two aspects: 

1. A wide offering of activities in five areas : aquatics, 
body building, dance, individual and dual sports, and 
team sports. 
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2, A program of enrichment which is a part of all 
activity offerings and which develops progressively 
throughout the year. This phase of the program in- 
cludes information on activity, health, and recreation, 
and also provides opportunities for practice; it is de- 
signed to build understandings, appreciations, and 
higher standards of skill. 

The Activity Aspect of the Program.—The student 
may choose any activity she wishes providing that her 
health rating permits. A health rating of 1, 2, 3, 4 is 
given at the end of the physical examination. A health 
rating of 1 permits free choice of activity; 2, 3, 4 rat- 
ings call for progressive restriction of activity. 

In the anonymous questionnaire reactions of 572 
women students, the basis of choice was as follows: 


Number 

Basis of Choice Commenting Percent 
Enjoy activity 459 80% 
Improve present skill 360 62% 
The activity could be a social asset 345 60% 
Wanted to learn a new activity 258 45% 
It afforded vigorous exercise 216 37% 
It would give a feeling of well-being 138 24% 


The reasons with the highest frequency in the above 
summary, enjoyment of activity, improvement of skill, 
learning of new skills, preparation for leisure time, 
desire for vigorous exercise, and a feeling of well- 
being, are in agreement with planned objectives toward 
which the program is directed. 

The Enrichment Aspect of the Program.—The total 
program of enrichment was developed as a theme which 
forms a regular part of all activity offerings, i.e., for 
classes meeting three times a week, six hours of outside 
participation are required each quarter; for classes 
meeting twice a week, four hours of outside participa- 
tion are required. The theme itself develops progres- 
sively: in the fall, the theme is concerned with orien- 
tation to the field; in the winter, with health problems; 
and in the spring, with recreation habits and attitudes. 

The procedures used in the enrichment aspect of the 
program are personal conferences, demonstrations, lec- 
tures, posture pictures and other types of posture evalu- 
ation, movies, outside reading, work sheets, group 
projects such as dance studies, extracurricular partici- 
pation in recreational swimming, clinics, and women’s 
athletic association clubs and sports activities. 

The students are allowed free choice of the type of 
enrichment they wish to pursue. In the study of the 
503 reactions to the types of enrichment, it was found 
that all were liked by the majority. The range of per- 
cents of expressed liking was from 64 percent for 
posture evaluation to 95 percent for outside prac- 
tices. 

The opinions of 503 women students on the value 
of the enrichment program are as follows: 


Number 

Possible Values of Enrichment Commenting Percent 
Actual increased skill in activity of your choice 305 60% 
Increased interest in participating and gain- 

ing better skill 283 56% 
Increased regard for activity of your choice 238 47% 
Increased regard for health and physical 

_ education as a whole 233 46% 

Additional facts on health or social hygiene 224 44% 
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Actual increased skill in posture because of 


additional practice 163 32% 
More information about physical skills due 
to movies and reading 153 30% 


The above tabulations indicate that the average 
woman student has a realization of the possible value 
inherent in a broadened program. She believes that 
she actually increased her skill in the activity of her 
choice and that she has increased interest in participat- 
ing and gaining better skill; furthermore, she has indi- 
cated an increased regard for class activity, increased 
regard for health and physical education as a whole, 
and an increase in facts pertinent to health and social 
hygiene; finally, she believes that she has improved her 
posture and her information about skill through the 
movies, books, and other teaching aids. 


Generalizations on Specific Types of Enrichment.— 
Of 85 students who reported choice of lectures during 
one term, 95 percent stated that they learned new 
facts; 5 percent learned no new facts. 


Of the 361 students who had personal conferences in 
the spring of 1946, 27 percent felt that the conference 
was very helpful in planning their programs, 61 percent 
felt that it was somewhat helpful, and 11 percent felt 
that it did not help them. 


Of the 562 persons reacting, 42 percent stated that 
the posture instruction given in relation to the chosen 
activity was very helpful, 38 percent said that it was 
of some help, and 15 percent failed to give a reaction. 
Of a total 420, 73 percent were stimulated to improve 
their posture, 411 or 55 percent practiced standing 
and walking well, 207 or 23 percent did exercises at 
home, 118 or 15 percent participated in either posture 
classes or clinics as a result of the posture emphasis 
in the classes. 

Of the 318 students who participated in. extracur- 
ricular activities, 33 percent indicated that they had 
made this choice because of class instruction and moti- 
vation ; 320 of the 573 students indicated that they did 
not select extra practice because they lacked time. 

In response to the question “In terms of what you 
have experienced, do you think the enrichment pro- 
gram should be continued another year?” 88 percent 
favored continuance of the program, and only 11 per- 
cent were against continuance. Since the enrichment 
consists of extra work outside of class, the percentages 
are really indicativ€ of a fine regard by the students 
for the program. 

To the question of requirement and credit, a total of 
521 answers gave the following information: 

50.8% Requirement with credit 
47.7% Elective with credit 
1.3% Requirement without credit 

The benefits of the total program that were checked 

on the questionnaire are as follows: 


Increased knowledge of activity 62% 
Good workout 57% 
Increased skill in activity 52% 
Acquired new skill 52% 
Improved posture 37% 
Better understanding of health rating in relation 

to activity 23% 


(Continued on Page 420) 
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Our Australian Neighbors 


By 


G. M. GLOSS 


Visiting Professor 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Naval District the author completed a year’s 

tour of duty in Australia during the war. It was 
an unforgettable experience, enjoying a tour through 
this vast pioneer country down under the equator. The 
unpopulated central and northern portions of Australia 
are open to those who have courage and stamina. Al- 
though Australia is geographically one of the oldest 
continents it is in many ways one of the youngest, 
especially as far as population is concerned. The enter- 
prising leaders desire a much larger population and 
are trying to bring it up to the strength which befits so 
vast a country. 


A S a welfare and recreation officer for the Fifth 


Australians remind one of Americans in many ways. 
Even though their favorite type of social dancing is of 
a folk nature, they were quick to learn American 
dances, including the jitterbug. Their slang, like ours, 
is quite colorful. “Cobber” means much the same as 
our “Buddie,” and a “Bonzer Bloke” is a great fellow. 
“Bonzer” means the same as “Tops” with us. “Beaut,” 
possibly the contraction of “beautiful”, is used to de- 
scribe visual beauty, a pleasant sensation or practically 
any other enjoyable human feeling or judgment. 

Seemingly, everyone in Australia loves flowers. Men, 
women, and children carry large bunches of them and 
they are in almost every home. The girls need no 
facial makeup as they are all constantly outdoors swim- 
ming, playing tennis, bowling, and engaging in most 
other forms of sport. Australians have an excellent 
sense of humor and love the quick turn of a word. 

In Perth the climate contributes to the easy-going 
attitude of the people, making life very pleasant and of 
a dream-like quality. The seasons are reversed from 
ours, so that it is summer there from December to 
February, fall from March to May, winter from June 
to August, and spring from September to November. 
The five mainland states seldom have very cold 
weather, but the sixth island state south of the main- 
land (Tasmania) has winters like our northern ones. 

The organization of the Allied Sports Council of 
Western Australia was instigated by the U. S. Navy 
Welfare and Recreation Office, which called a meeting 
composed of the Allied Forces, i.e., American, Aus- 
tralian, English, and Dutch. It was very successful, 
bringing together large numbers of participants on a 
pleasurable sports basis, thus cementing international 
friendships. 

When watching our games the Australians showed 
a tremendous amount of enjoyment, particularly listen- 
ing to us trying to rattle the umpire and the players. 
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They call this “barracking,” but it is not considereed 
quite sportsmanlike. 

The finals of the inter-allied tennis championshj 
were most impressive. A high-ranking Australian a 
general awarded the prizes to the winners, and ex. 
pressed the wish that we, who were there fighting to. 
gether for a common cause, should know and under. 
stand each other through mutual participation in sports, 

Australians are intensely interested in sports, per- 
haps even more so than Americans. True, we spend 
billions on sports every year and there are hundreds 
of thousands of people at our football games. In Aus. 
tralia, however, with only seven million people ona 
continent almost as large as America, there are q 
hundred thousand at one football match! Besides being 
spectators, practically all of our Australian neighbors 
play tennis, swim, and are better than average at most 
other sports. 

They have facilities for municipal and private tennis 
clubs, plus front-lawn tennis courts, private and public 
golf courses, and bowling greens very conveniently 
located in towns and cities. These are used by everyone 
from children to the very old, including girls and 
women. 

In Australia the national game is cricket (mostly 
social and usually taking all day). At the end of the 
season there are matches between Australian and 
English teams, played alternately in the two countries, 
and the spirit of competition is keen. 

The Royal Australian Surf Lifesaving Association 
is one of the finest in the world, and in the forty years 
of its history its members, composed of both men anid 
women, have rescued fifty thousand people. The of 
ganization is voluntary, and the members pay fees 
belong to the local association! 

Football under Australian rules is very exciting 
watch and to play. It requires a great deal of courage 
endurance, skill, agility, accuracy, and leg power on the 
part of the players. They drop-kick (on the run) sixty 
yards and jump very high to catch the ball (called 
“marking” ). Catching the ball thus “‘on the fly” allows 
the catcher a free kick. The field is from one hundred 
fifty to two hundred yards long and from one hundred 
to one hundred and seventy yards wide. Nineteei 
players are on a team (only one substitute) and the 
players are almost in constant motion. The position 

(Continued on Page 418) 


(Legend for illustration at right) 


Left column, top to bottom: building a cement basketball court in 
northern Australia; cricket; school physical education demonstration) 
lifesaving team going into action; Right column, top to bottom: 


dancing, lawn tennis courts, boat drill, recess; Center: bowling. 
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Editorials + 


‘V one period of physical education 

development in the United States, 
the requirements for professional 
status were: a pair of tights, a mous- 
tache, and a well controlled handstand. 
The moustache and tights have long since disappeared. 
The struggle for “balance” is now in progress. 


This struggle goes on in many areas of our work. 
Professional training wavers between generalization 
and specialization with good arguments on both sides. 
Shall the route be that of generalization followed by 
specialization, or is it better to capitalize on specialized 
interest with specialized training which is succeeded by 
or integrated with broad applications and a study of 
inter-relationships? Graduate as well as undergraduate 
teacher-training curricular sequences totter and stumble 
at this point. Those who speak with the greatest as- 
surance may not have the best answers. Final answers 
depend upon many factors, including the abilities of 
the teachers, the quality of the raw materials (the 
students in training) and the positions into which the 
graduates go to test the effectiveness of their profes- 
sional training experience. 

Another struggle for balance is that between activity- 
centered, society-centered, or person-centered pro- 
grams. While it is true that in a democracy the supreme 
importance and worth of the individual must always 
remain in the foreground this cannot become a reality 
unless all individuals actually receive such considera- 
tion regardless of race, color, creed, age, or sex. The 
attitudes of the individuals themselves create a social 
climate that makes it possible to continue or necessary 
to end such emphasis. The spirit of the leader in a 
group is quickly reflected by the group members. Pro- 
fessional leadership skill is challenged at this point as 
at no other in seeing clearly the relationship of personal 
example and of program as tools rather than as ends— 
tools that are used with understanding to stimulate 
imagination and mental challenges as well as to provide 
needed and beneficial activity. Giving experience to 
provide the highest potential for living, and getting 
acceptance of ‘social responsibility is the test of 
“balance” and professional competence in this area of 
work. 

The concept of competition vs. cooperation brings 
on high blood pressure and blind spots among some of 
our best people. While it is true that “participatoritis” 
may be as serious as spectatoritis, the matter of degree, 
conditions under which conducted, and objectives must 
be taken into account. Attorney General Tom C. Clark, 
in commenting on the recent National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, held 
in Washington as the culmination of a campaign against 
the rising tide of juvenile delinquency conducted by the 
Department of Justice, said, 


Balance 


Play, particularly in the field of sports, is one method of 
preventing delinquency. Efforts should be made to enlist mil- 
lions of American youth in competitive games. From sports 
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they will learn citizenship, mutual respect, and understangj 
self-control, honesty, fair play, and good sportsmanship, 

It is this expectancy on the part of persons jn high 
places as well as the average citizen and parent that 
should impose high standards of conduct and com. 
petence upon every professional physical educator in 
this country. Because of this hope and confidence jn 
physical education the field of service is more than 
profession but is truly a “calling” even in the minis. 
terial sense. To be in balance the profession must be 
closely aligned with normal home and family life whig, 
lies at the very foundation of effective American cit. 
zenship. The home should be the cornerstone of 
character growth. In the home ethical values are learne 
and standards of conduct are molded. Out of the joys 
and problems of family living, come lessons of life tha 
will help the youth of today build a better America fo; 
tomorrow. Physical educators need to understand this 
process and to play their full part. 

Church leaders can and must hold up consistently 
before their members the highest ideals of individual 
and family living. Such church efforts are needed now 
as never before to assist in preventing. breakdowns in 
family life. The stress and strains on home solidarity 
that have grown out of the war make it imperative that 
the church offer the spiritual counsel and other forms 
of guidance that will contribute to the conservation of 
the family life in America. To enhance the work of the 
churches, physical educators need to briiig balance into 
their own lives through personal conviction, faith, and 
cultivation of sound religious beliefs and_ practices, 
Without function in this area there can be no structure, 

It is the belief of most thinking people that every 
community should have an adequately equipped school 
plant available for evening as well as daytime con- 
munity use the whole year round. A camping and 
summer school program, which includes a wide variety 
of recreational activities, is particularly necessary be 
cause much of the delinquency among youth has its it- 
ception during the long and relatively unsupervised 
vacation period. 

The rising tide of delinquency cannot be solved not 
adequately dealt with by the juvenile court or the law 
enforcement agencies alone. Many services, genera 
and specific both for all children and for those who have 
already become delinquent, or whg are in danger 
becoming so, are essential. This is a responsibility of 
all agencies and individuals who are concerned directly 
or indirectly with the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency. The home, the church, the school, the 
various social agencies must get together and all pul 
together in this common task of saving our youth. 

We cannot stop by being concerned and working fot 
our own youth alone. Our professional task takes us 
into far and strange places. As long as the seeds of 
degenerate practices sewn among the youth of wat 
ravaged countries continue to grow, the youth so affect 
ed continue to fight the battles of our vanquished 

(Continued on Page 423) 
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ELMER H. BURNHAM 


University of Rochester 


and 


“Physical Fitness’ 


A Radio Broadcast with 


HERMAN J. NORTON 


Board of Education 


Rochester, New York 


ANNOUNCER: Rochester’s Medical Broadcast is on 
the air, the oldest continuously-produced medi- 
cal broadcast in the world, now in its 15th season 
and the 625th presentation in the series spon- 
sored by the Medical Society of the County of 
Monroe under the direction of its Health Edu- 
cation Committee. Today, the Society’s guest 
speakers are Coach Elmer H. Burnham of the 
University of Rochester, and Herman J. Nor- 
ton, Director, Department of Physical and 
Health Education of the Board of Education. 
The first voice you hear will be that of Mr. 
Norton. 


HN: Good afternoon! Elmer Burnham and I wel- 
come this opportunity to chat with our radio 
audience about the physical fitness of school and 
college students. We regret, however, that 
there is not adequate time to do justice to this 
subject, which should be of paramount import- 
ance to everybody. 


The Medical Society of the County of Monroe 
is to be commended for sponsoring a broadcast 
on this topic, and we wish to express to them 
our appreciation for the opportunity which they 
have extended to us to make this presentation. 
The complexities of modern existence demand 
that human beings of all ages must have healthy 
bodies and minds and a capacity for great en- 
durance, if they are to be successful in life. This 
point of view seems to be basic to the very ex- 
istence of a progressive democracy and is gen- 
erally accepted now by all thinking people. 
Accepting this as our basic belief, we can say 
that physical fitness is essential to our very 
existence. As the senior member of this radio 
team this afternoon, I would like to lead off in 
this discussion by asking Elmer Burnham if he 
would define physical fitness for us, in order 


that we may have a common ground of under- 
standing. 


Elmer, how about it? 


EB: This is a rather difficult assignment, Herm, 
because physical fitness is something that is hard 
to describe in words. Using the Steinhaus 
committee report definition as a basis, I would 
say that a person is physically fit when his body 
is free from disease, and his organs are func- 





This was a broadcast given under the auspi 
ces of the 
Medical Society of Monroe County, Rochester, New York, April, 


1946, and is publish 
material. p ed in the Journal as a source of program 
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HN: 


EB: 


HN: 


EB: 


tioning normally and thereby supplying enough 
strength, speed, agility, and endurance to do the 
maximum tasks he is required to do during 
the day. 


This being “physically fit” implies also being 
mentally fit, with an alert mind, health attitudes, 
and a keen enjoyment in living. To arrive at 
this condition calls for action on many fronts, 
such as the practice of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of hygiene and nutrition, correction of 
physical defects, médical care, proper exercise, 
and rest. 


Elmer, you have had a wide and most success- 
ful experience in coaching football teams, in 
whipping them into A-1 physical condition and 
coordinating the abilities of the players into a 
functioning gridiron team. Now, let me ask 
you, of all the many things which go into the 
development of a good team, which do you con- 
sider the most basic or fundamental ? 


A successful team in any sport must have sev- 
eral assets, such as skill, loyalty, knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the sport, physical condition 
through cooperation in training rules, morals, 
etc., but I suppose the primary requisite is this 
thing about which we are talking, “physical fit- 
ness.” When a team loses its physical fitness, 
we say it has lost its “edge” or “gone stale.” 
Since you say that physical fitness is the rock, 
so to speak, or the foundation on which the suc- 
cess of any good football team depends, suppose 
you tell us briefly the major factors or the train- 
ing routine that brings about or develops phys- 
ical fitness in a team. 

First, it calls for a physical examination to de- 
termine if the player is free from disease or 
physical defects which would prevent him from 
participating in such a vigorous activity as foot- 
ball. Secondly, it calls for a strenuous routine 
of conditioning drills which will insure sufficient 
strength, endurance, speed, and coordination to 
play the game without becoming unduly fa- 
tigued. Thirdly, it involves the learning of 
specific skills and the engaging in actual scrim- 
mage to secure the necessary timing and team 
play which brings the team, as a unit, to that 
point of being physically fit and ready. Lastly, 
it includes the eating of proper food, and the 
securing of the right amount of rest. 

Now, Herm, this broadcast is supposed to be a 
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two-way affair, how about my edging in and 
asking you a few questions? 

O. K.! 

I understand that New York was one of the 
first states to pass a physical training law re- 
quiring health and physical education to be 
taught in the schools. When was this law 
passed ? 

In 1916, upon the recommendation of the New 
York State Military Training Commission, The 
Commission felt that sooner or later the United 
States would be drawn into World War I, and 
it wanted the youth of the state to be physically 
fit in case this happened. 

I am told you were a member of that Commis- 
sion and that you assisted in preparing the orig- 
inal state physical training syllabus. 

That’s right. 

Tell us briefly about the requirements of that 
early state program. 

Well, it provided for,school medical inspection, 
school nursing service, and instruction in hy- 
giene or health teaching. It urged boards of 
education to secure adequate gymnasiums and 
athletic fields and mandated that all pupils above 
eight years of age receive at least two hours of 
physical education instruction each week during 
school hours and three additional hours after 
school each week. 


How do you account for the fact that there were 
approximately the same number of draft board 
rejections for physical unfitness in World War 
II as in World War I? 

To be perfectly frank in answering your ques- 
tion, Elmer, I would have to say that the ma- 
jority of boards of education in this state did 
not take the 1916 physical training law seriously. 
They failed to provide adequate school health 
services, medical and nursing personnel, phys- 
ical education programs, gymnasiums, athletic 
fields, teaching personnel, and the time required 
to meet the law. 


No one in authority saw to it that they did meet 
the law. While school physicians discovered 
hundreds of thousands of children each year in 
the elementary and secondary schools who had 
physical defects, and reported them to the school 
authorities and to the parents, yet little was done 
on a big scale, and in a business-like fashion, to 
see to it that these defects were corrected early 
in the child’s growth and development. Conse- 
quently, hundreds of thousands of pupils have 
been graduated from our high schools each year 
without having these defects corrected. School 
boards have also failed, until recently, to pro- 
vide adequate health instruction in the majority 
of schools in the state. 

In your judgment, what should be done to rem- 
edy this serious situation? 

Now, you put me on the spot with that question, 


EB: 


HN: 


but I shall venture an answer. Before doin 
so, however, I should like to preface my pies, 
back by stating that I hold the conviction that 
the development of sound, vigorous health. or 
physical fitness, on the part of school children 
is just as important in the life of the child, as 
the training of his intellect. 


If this be true, or approximately so, then the 
answer to your question calls for a radical re- 
vision of our present school programs in health 
teaching, physical educatfon, and medical, den- 
tal, and nursing services. This should include 
all teaching areas from the kindergarten through 
the twelfth year of high school. School admin- 
istrators must tackle the job of organizing and 
administering the complete school health pro- 
gram on the same basis as they organize and 
administer the so-called tool subjects in educa- 
tion which deal primarily with the training of 
the intellect, of course, including the child’s 
social and emotional attitudes and behaviors. 


Herm, I agree with you heartily so far, but have 
you any specific recommendations that would 
aid in bringing about these improvements? 


Yes, I have, Elmer. Boards of education and 
city health bureaus throughout the United States 
must seek and secure more money so that ade- 
quate health and physical education facilities 
may be provided, adequate medical examina- 
tions and school nursing service may be fur- 
nished, adequate health education teaching pro- 
grams and personnel may be supplied, and ade- 
quate time allotted in the school curriculum for 
the various programs. In addition, credit for 
health and physical education should be re- 
quired for promotion from grade to grade be- 
ginning with the kindergarten. Furthermore, 
each school should establish a school health 
council with the principal as chairman. It 
should coordinate all school health and nursing 
services, physical education activities, and inte- 
grate the abilities of all school personnel who 
have anything to do with the physical welfare 
of the child. This would include the services 
of different people within the school, such as 
the school physician, school nurse, health and 
physical education teachers, home economics 
teachers, psychiatrists, boys’ and girls’ advisers, 
luncheon director, and general science teachers. 
It is my opinion that at least one parent should 
be a member of each elementary school health 
council and a parent and one student should 
be on each high school council. The health 
council should meet regularly and transact its 
business in the same manner as the board of 
directors of a bank or large business or indus- 
trial concern. 


Providing for the over-all health needs of each 
boy and girl in a school or a school system 4S 
(Continued on Page 413) 
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Board Member Changes 
THE following individuals were elected to membership on the 
Board of Directors by fhe Representative Assembly at 
Seattle : 

Ruth Evans, Public School System, Springfield, Massachus- 
etts, President-Elect ; Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, Vice President, Health Education Division ; 
Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, Vice President, Physical Education Division; and Cas- 
well M. Miles, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York, Vice President, Recreation Division. 

At its convention in Minneapolis the Central District Asso- 
ciation elected Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, as its representative on the Board of Directors 
for a three-year period to replace Mr. Willard N. Greim, 
public schools, Denver, Colorado, whose term had expired. 
Clair Langton, Oregon State College, Corvallis, was elected 
by the Northwest District Association as its representative to 
replace Mr. A. C. Pelton, public schools, Seattle, whose three- 
year term had also expired. 

The complete personnel of the Board of Directors is listed 
on the title page of each issue of the Journal. 


Resolutions and Recommendations from Convention 

HE recommendations from the workshops held at the Seattle 

convention and also the convention resolutions will be pub- 
lished in a early fall issue of the Journal. Mimeographed copies 
may be secured from the headquarters office for 15 cents to 
cover the duplicating and mailing costs. The printer’s dead- 
line for copy for the June issue of the Journal was too close to 
the convention dates to allow publication. 


Convention Cities 

7 convention rotation plan, inaugurated in 1943, was de- 

ferred for the 1944, 1945, and 1946 conventions due to the 
war. With the end of the war the pre-war commitments to 
Seattle and Kansas City for the 1947 and 1948 conventions were 
reconfirmed. Therefore, the fifty-third annual convention will 
be held in Kansas City, Missouri, during the week of April 19- 
24. Boston was selected as the convention city in 1949. 

The Board of Directors recommended that the incoming 
president appoint a committee from the new Board of Di- 
rectors to study a change in policy regarding the annual na- 
tional convention and the action be reported to the Representa- 
tive Assembly at Kansas City. Unless the policy on conven- 
tion rotation is changed it was voted to follow the original plan. 
In that case the conventions for the next three years after 
1949, will go to the following districts provided invitations are 
received and confirmed by the respective districts: 1950— 
Southern; 1951—Midwest; and 1952—Southwest. 


Three Books Given Recognition 
HE Education Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, publishes annually a list of the 60 best educational 
books. Of the forty-two books selected for 1946 the three in 
the field of health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion are: 

Lamkin, N. B. Health Education in Rural Schools and Com- 
munities. A. S, Barnes & Co. 209 pages, $2.50. Guidance for 
principals and teachers in assuming leadership and developing 
a practical program in health education. 
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La Salle, Dorothy. Guidance for Children through Physical 
Education. A. S. Barnes & Co. 292 pages, $3.00. Teaching phy- 
sical education in order to develop health, skill, personal and 
social adjustments. Part II contains curriculum materials. 

Slavson, S. R. Recreation and the Total Personality. Asso- 
ciation Press. 205 pages, $3.00. 

The first two named were definitely indicated as outstanding. 
The third, although not widely known, was judged useful by 
most of those who examined it. Three hundred and five edu- 
cational authorities helped in the appraisal of some 300 books 
in obtaining the final list. Heartiest congratulations are ex- 
tended to the three authors for these professional contributions. 


Elementary School Principals Yearbook 

8 bee” topic for the 1950 Yearbook of the National Association 

of Elementary School Principals will be “Health in the Ele- 
mentary Schools.” The chairman of the editorial committee 
for this 29th Yearbook is Helen Riese, Calvin Coolidge School, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. The topics for the next three years 
are: 1947, “Spiritual Values”; 1948, “The Elementary School 
Principalship”; and 1949, “Understanding the Elementary 
School.” 


Sincere Thanks Are Extended 

LTHOUGH many individual letters expressing an ap- 
preciative vote of thanks have been written to the large 
number of persons making specific contributions to the success 
of the Seattle convention, it is obviously impossible to write all. 
On behalf of the Board of Directors, the Representative As- 
sembly and the National Convention Program Committee, sin- 
cere thanks are extended by Helen Manley, president, A. C. 
Pelton, convention manager, and Ben W. Miller, executive 
secretary, to all section officers, program and presiding chair- 
man, local committees, and all participants for their effective 
work involving leadership, time, and energy. The support and 
assistance rendered by hundreds of individuals to this year’s 
convention were especially significant and were reflected 
throughout the convention as demonstrated by the enthusiasm 

and prevailing spirit of cooperation. 


Briefs 
HE Oklahoma Legislature passed a bill last March re- 
quiring the teaching of health and physical education in the 
public schools. 

Dr. Irving Fisher, noted economist and health educator, and 
professor emeritus of political economy at Yale University since 
1935, died at the age of 80 on April 29, in New York City. 
Dr. Fisher wrote and lectured extensively on health education. 
He served on various national commissions dealing with health 
and human conservation. It was his belief, formed from the 
study of vital statistics, the advancement of science, and re- 
sults of scientific experiments, that man could live to be 150 
years old if his life were scientifically regulated. 

Dr. Elizabeth G. Rodgers, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, will direct a seminar in tests and measurements for 
the department of education of the Province of Ontario in To- 
ronto, Canada, June 30—July 11. Regulations of the department 
require that grades be given in physical education. Since 
teachers are having difficulty explaining grades to principals 
the seminar will present some adequate basis for giving marks. 

Senator Morse of Oregon has introduced Senate Joint Reso- 














New Membership Rates 

The Representative Assembly confirmed the recommendation of the Board of Directors at the Seattle convention for a 
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lution 66. If enacted it would authorize the Secretary of Labor 
to make studies of the health of school children. Among pend- 
ing bills which include provisions involving the health of school 
children are S176, S178, S545, S678, and HR1980. 

Wilbur C. DeTurk, Grand Vice President. of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, formerly a health and physical education director in 
the public schools of Philadelphia, has been named Special As- 
sistant to the Principal, Roxborough High School Philadelphia. 

By a vote of the annual convention program committee no 
special proceedings of the Seattle convention will be published. 
Many of the addresses, the resolutions, and other significant 
data will be published in the Journal. 

Only one national high school record was established last 
year according to the new Track and Field Guide for 1947. The 
new record in the shot-put is 59 feet, 574 inches, made by John 
Helwig, Mt. Carmel Catholic High School, Los Angeles. 


Address Changes 

TTENTION of members is drawn to the fact that, as a 

rule, post office notices received on the June Journal are 
not regarded as permanent changes but rather as summer ad- 
dresses. Unless a personal request was received from the sub- 
scriber, therefore, to change his address after May 20, such 
changes will not be made by the membership department in the 
case of the June Journal. 

Members should also keep in mind that the Association will 
publish its second membership directory this summer and that 
the addresses in the membership files as of May 31 will be the 
ones appearing in the directory. In 1945 some members 
wrote in to say that the address in the Directory was not the 
one which should have been published. The Directory is based 
upon the addresses on our membership plates, however, whether 
these are home or professional affiliations. For example, if 
Mr. John Smith works in New York City but lives in Con- 
necticut and has his journals sent to the Connecticut address, 
the latter is the one which will appear in the directory. 

Since no journals are printed in July and August members 
are asked to refrain from requesting a change of address for 
only the summer period. 


Membership Progress 


OV’ last April 14, eight states and two districts had already 
exceeded their membership quotas for 1946-1947, and were 
attempting to improve their percentages of increase. Nineteen 
other states were close to achieving their quotas. Thirty states 
and five districts had membership counts exceeding last year’s 
final count on June 1. 
All of the different groups achieving Honor Roll Status will 
be published in the September, 1947; issue of the Journal as a 
part of the second official Membership Directory. 


English-Scandinavian Summer School 
HE 20th annual English-Scandinavian Summer School of 
Physical Education will be held at the Nonington College 
of Physical Education, Nonington, Nr. Dover, Kent, from July 
30, to August 14,-1947. The gymnastics taught at this sum- 
mer school are based on Ling’s fundamental gymnastics with 
the application of Eli Bjorksten’s modern methods as applied 
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to the teaching of gymnastics to women and girls. Coaching 
and practice of all games, dancing, swimming, lectures of 
topical interests, and music will be included in the course. 
Twenty places will be reserved for teachers from the United 
States who are interested. Applications should be sent to and 
full particulars can be obtained from Stina Kreuger, Secretary, 


New State Director in Oregon 
HE vacancy on the staff of the Oregon State Department of 

Education created by the resignation of Harold A. Bishop, 
former state supervisor of health and physical education, has 
been filled by the appointment of George J. Sirnio. 

Mr. Sirnio was graduated from Clatskanie High School, 
Clatskanie, Oregon, and Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 
Recently he completed work for his master’s degree at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene. For his thesis he made a re- 
search study on “The Relationship of Cardiovascular Function 
to do Physical Work and to Other Criteria of Physical Fitness.” 

Prior to World War II for one year Mr. Sirnio served as 
freshman football, basketball, and varsity line coach at Wil- 
lamette University. For two years he was athletic coach and 
director of physical education in the Adrian Union High School, 
Adrian, Oregon. Mr. Sirnio had forty-three months of service 
in the Navy during World War II. He was connected with 
the physical and military training program, training Navy 
Seabees at Norfolk and Williamsburg, Virginia. Later he 
served as an instructor in the Officers’ Indoctrination School at 
Fort Schuyler, New York. He was discharged as a Lieu- 
tenant (jg) USNR in January, 1946. 

Mr. Sirnio comes to the State Department of Education from 
the Corvallis public schools. 


Officers for College Committee Reelected 

5 boy following officers of the college committee on physi- 

cal education and athletics for men were reelected for 
1947-48, at the meeting of the committee held in Philadelphia 
last February: chairman, E. LeRoy Mercer, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, representing the College Physical 
Education Association; vice chairman, Norton G. Pritchett, 
University of Virginia, Richmond, representing the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association; secretary and editor: Ben W. 
Miller, 1201 76th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C., repre- 
senting the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 


Officers of the NFSHSAA 

T the annual meeting of the National Federation of State 

High School Athletic Associations held in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, last January two members of the executive committee 
were reelected. They are J. D. Meyer of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, secretary or the Washington High School Association, 
and principal of the John Rogers High School; and S. F. 
Burke, secretary of the Georgia High School Association. The 
other members of the executive committee are: president, R. 
E. Rawlins, Pierre, South Dakota; vice president, B. 
Alwes, Donaldsonville, Louisiana; members, John K. Archer, 
Malverne, New York; C. A. Semler, Benton Harbor, Mich- 
igan; B. Floyd Smith, Benton, Illinois. H. V. Porter is the 
executive secretary with headquarters located at 7 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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New Officers of CPEA 


HE new officers of the College Physical Education Associa- 
T tion elected at the annual meeting held in New York are: 
president, Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis ; vice president, Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania; and secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Glenn W. Howard, Queens College, Flushing, 
New York (incumbent). 


Workshops in Teacher Education for Health 
REGIONAL demonstration workshop in teacher educa- 
tion for health was held at Spring Mill State Park, Mit- 

chell, Indiana, last February. This meeting was a follow-up 
conference of the first workshop held by approximately the 
same group last July at Muncie, Indiana, sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education in cooperation with the National 
Tuberculosis Association and Ball State Teachers College. Par- 
ticipants represented state departments of education and of 
health, state teachers’ colleges, and voluntary health agencies 
from Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Miss- 
ouri. Mr. Frank Stafford, assisted by a group of administrative 
and consultant personnel, was workshop director. 

Three major problems were discussed and reported by rep- 
resentative workshop groups, all in relation to making maximum 
contributions to the health of the school child through health 
services, health instruction, and healthful living. These were: 
What preparation should the college personnel have to train 
teachers adequately? What experiences should teacher-educa- 
tion institutions and state departments of education and health 
provide for prospective teachers? What assistance should the 
teacher-education institutions and state departments of educa- 
tion and health provide for the teachers in service? The final 
report will be made available in the early summer. 


College Survey of Recreational Facilities 


— February-March, 1947, issue of Sports Management re- 
ports a survey of college recreational facilities which shows 
wide diversity. The survey, in which some 900 colleges and 
universities reported the various types of athletic units they 
have, in addition to stadiums, field houses, and gymnasiums, 
shows the following tabulation. (Not all colleges reported 
these additional units, therefore the figures are conservatively 
low on the whole.) Three hundred and six have tennis courts 
of from 2 to more than 50 courts each; 81 have golf courses, 
largely nine-hole layouts; 165 have swimming pools or nata- 
toriums; 144 have cinder tracks; 36 have handball, squash, or 
racquets courts; 9 have polo fields; 33 have crew or boathouse 
facilities; 39 have hockey or ice-skating rinks; 46 have soccer 
or lacrosse fields; 25 have bowling alleys; 16 have archery 
ranges; 24 have softball fields; 198 have practice fields (in aadi- 
tion to varsity baseball diamonds) ; and 72 have extra football 
fields (in addition to varsity gridirons). 


A 1946 Profile of Recreation Executives 

HE National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City has released the results of a study on recre- 
ation executives. The major conclusions are incorporated in 
the following paragraphs. 

A study of questionnaires returned from 264 executives in 
local governmental service indicated that approximately 90 
percent are married and 75 percent have children. Abcut 84 
percent are between 25 and 50 years of age whereas 16 percent 
are over 50. 

Of the 225 who reported a definite amount of time ‘n col- 
lege 94.3 percent have undergraduate degrees, attended 1ormal 
schools, and have had four years of college work; 5.7 percent 
reported one to three and a half years of college; 92.54 percent 
have baccalaureate degrees; 26 percent have masters’ or doc- 
tors’ degrees; while 31.11 percent have graduate degrees or 
certificates from the National Recreation School. 

The degrees and the major fields listed indicate a broad lib- 
eral education for most executives. The most popular fields 
for the undergraduates were education, recreation administra- 
tion, physical education, and social sciences. A few mzjored in 
public administration and business administration. For those 
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reporting major fields of work in graduate and professional 
study 19.35 percent chose education, 36.5 percent selected recre- 
ation administration, and 20.96 percent elected health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. The remaining 23.19 percent 
concentrated on scattered subjects mostly in the liberal arts. 

The recreation executive in 1946 received $1,000 or more than 
he received ten years ago in all population groups. The 1946 
median salaries are as follows: 
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By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


MONTANA ..... . . «. « » By Inga Hoem 

Marjorie Kimmel, instructor of physical education at Mon- 
tana State College at Bozeman, reports that the WAA had a 
swimming meet with Missoula followed by a luncheon on Sat- 
urday, March 8. About 25 girls participated including officials, 
committees, etc. The purpose of the meet was to give ex- 
perience to the major students in organizing and conducting 
swimming meets. 

Basketball and badminton tournaments have been completed 
and softball and tennis tournaments have started. 

‘Hearing students discuss the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and (Cultural Organization in the locker room is not 
surprising, since this played a large part in the folk dance 
classes during the last quarter. 

The GAA of Anaconda High School at Anaconda, Montana, 
held a circus playday, Saturday, May 3. 

The Girls’ Athletic Club of Butte High School staged a 
sports playday on April 12, inviting eight schools and chaper- 
ones from the southwestern part of the state. 

Mr. Carl E. Klafs, state supervisor of physical education, 
health and recreation, has issued a bulletin offering aid to 
both classroom teachers and teachers of health and physica! 
education. 


WASHINGTON ....... . . . By Kay Fox 
The department of physical education for women at the State 
College of Washington in cooperation with the Division of Gen- 
eral ‘College Extension is offering two camp courses, “Camp 
Leadership” and “Advanced Camp Leadership,” June 14 
through 21, 1947, at the Camp Fire Girls’ Camp Sweyolakan on 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. The purpose of the course is to 
provide counselor training through practical experience in 
campcraft, handicraft, boating, canoeing, sailing, swimming, 
nature lore, camp organization, and camp program building. 

The courses are open to undergraduates and graduates inter- 
ested in camp leadership, professional and volunteer leaders of 
youth organizations, and persons engaged in recreational lead- 
ership. 

The staff for the Camp Leadership camp will include Miss 
Helen G. Smith, department of physical education for women, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington, director; 
Miss V. Hope Bakken, executive director, Spokane Camp Fire 
Girls, Spokane, Washington, assistant director; Miss Agnes M. 
McQuarrie, assistant professor, department of physical educa- 
tion for women, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, Small Craft, Camp Craft and Water Front; Miss Ger- 
trude Kay, instructor, department of physical education for 
women, Washington State College, Pullman, Washington, Han- 
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dicraft, Sports, and Special Program; Mrs. Jean G. Witt, de- 
partment of botany, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, Nature Lore. 


On April 9 and 10 the Silver Fishes Swimming Club of the 
University of Washington pinned red flowers in their hair and 
took their audience “South of the Border” with their annual 
swimming demonstration. Local color was furnished by a 
thirty-foot by ten-foot scene of a lazy Mexican town, designed 
by an art student in the club and painted by eight club mem- 
bers. The scene was flanked on each side by potted trees ob- 
tained from the University green house. South American 
recordings were used as background music. 


As the lights flashed on for the opening number, the audi- 
ence was impressed with the colorful scene. A girl in Mexi- 
can costume sat in front of the scene on one side, and four 
Mexicans in large hats sat in typical siesta style on the other 
side. The first number was performed by ten swimmers who 
wore silver blue suits and who had red flowers in their hair. 
Stroke combinations and techniques in this number were ar- 
ranged so that the swimmers kept their hair arrangement dry 
until the end of the formation. Blackout came just as the 
outside girls in the floating Mexican rose performed a back 
porpoise as the inside girls fluttered. 


Pedro, Poncho, Cisco, and Juan did a swimming interpreta- 
tion of “siesta time” in their large sombreros. Spin turns, 
spiral crawl, and open breast stroke tandem were some of the 
skills used in this number. The four Mexicans amused the 
audience with the ending of their number. After synchronized 
nods, they submerged by using a standing surface dive, so their 
hats were left floating on the surface, then immediately they 
came back up under their hats. After twice regaining their 
hats in this manner, they floated out hooked into a back-float 
tandem and “went to sleep” with their large hats tipped forward. 


For an in-between number “Conchita,” who was borrowed 
from Orchesis and incidentally known to them as Virginia 
Hancock, did a very attractive Mexican dance which added to 
the gaiety of the evening. 

Twelve girls in “Senoritas del Mar” specialized in pike 
rolls, back porpoise, and surface dives. These techniques were 
combined with several different stroke combinations to give 
variety to the number. 

The diving section, which was titled “Mexican Jumping 
Beans” was the next event on the program. To convey the 
idea of jumping beans the first two divers sprang the board 
several times preceding a high dive which ended in a tuck po- 
sition and consequently resulted in a large splash. After these 
first two dives, the divers executed their dives with the hope 
of a neater entrance. Simple comic dives were included. 

“Muchachas de Aguas” was composed for eight swimmers 
and included more difficult techniques and stroke combinations. 
Variety in planning these formations was obtained by using 
different techniques, by variation in timing, by space relation- 
ships, and variations on strokes or stroke combinations. Two 
of the stroke combinations used in this number were the fol- 
lowing: (1) two elementary back strokes, two butterfly backs 
(double-arm recovery out of water), and a back porpoise fol- 
lowing the second butterfly back; swimmers returned to the 
surface at the same time in a straight line and repeated this 
combination twice; (2) two back-crawl arm strokes with 
flutter, one double-arm recovery out of the water with an 
elementary back-stroke kick, and one elementary back stroke. 
This combination was done in staggered formation, each swim- 
mer giving the swimmer preceding him one complete pattern 
before she started. This number ended with a blackout just 
after two divers dived through waterwheels made by the 
swimmers. 

The duet swim was done by two girls with perfectly matched 
strokes. One highlight of their performance was an adapta- 
tion of the racing flip turns done slowly. They swam on a 
diagonal line using the back crawl, and as they approached 
the wall they flipped into it and pushed off on another diagonal 
line on the front crawl. As they neared the wall using the 
front crawl, they flipped into the wall and pushed off on a 
diagonal line using the back crawl again. This was repeated 
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twice. Also included in their number was a shado 
half-twist back porpoise, tandems, and a double ba 
with inside arms around the partners’ waists 
synchronized as. one swimmer. 

The finale was called “Mexican Sombrero” and Was 
formed by sixteen of the twenty-five members of the on 
This number used simple techniques with emphasis on timing 
and spacing. The climax of this formation was a large 
float arranged in the shape of a Mexican hat. 

The club meets twice a week, and no outside Practice was 
necessary except for the evening dress rehearsal. The first 
part of the club year is spent in improving individual strokes 
and the latter part in synchronized swimming. Through 
synchronized swimming the club believes that a swimmer gains 
rhythm, power, relaxation, and endurance, 


W swim, 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


At the Legislative Council meeting of the Eastern District 
Association held at the Brooklyn convention on March 31, 
the following officers were elected for the year 1947-48: presi- 
dent-elect, Dorothy Ainsworth, director, department of health 
and physical education, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; 
vice president, health education, Charles C. Wilson, professor 
of health and physical education, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; vice president, physical education, Lloyd M. Jones, 
professor of physical education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. (re-elected); vice president, recreation, 
Milton R. Howard, chairman, division of intramural sports 
and recreation, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. Walter Kadel, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Wilmington, Del. (re-elected). 

Nelson S. Walke, convention manager, reported a total 
registration of 1,283 delegates and 279 AAHPER membership 
fees paid in. Forty-four booths were purchased by commercial 
exhibitors. The convention program carried sixteen advertise- 
ments. The first annual yearbook covering full convention 
proceedings will soon be available through the chairman, Carl 
A. Troester, Jr., department of athletics and physical education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

At the convention the Eastern District set up a Research 
Council to determine the problems in greatest need of study and 
to initiate and coordinate research aimed at supplying the an- 
swers to the questions asked by administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, and research workers. 

On the initiative of H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, 
more than 45 members of the Association, among them some 
of the leading research people in the profession, met at Brook- 
lyn College in an all-day session on March 31. This research 
conference examined the acknowledged chaotic condition of 
research in our field. The discussion showed a crying need 
for specific answers to administrative and teaching problems 
and at the same time a preoccupation with research in other 
areas. It was apparent that many projects under way in one 
area are duplicated in other areas with mutual ignorance 0! 
what is taking place. The need for planning and coordination, 
for the establishment of a research clearing house, for selection 
of urgent research problems, for evaluation of completed and 
in-progress research, for effective presentation of research, 
for provision of research service to the Eastern District 
Association, convinced the dicussants of the desirability of the 
creation of a Research Council. 

A steering committee was selected to effect the establish- 
ment of the Research Council and was instructed, on the basis 
of the orientation flowing from the all-day discussion, to 
organize the Council, formulate the policies adopted in principle 
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during the meeting, and plan and allocate the work for the 
coming year. The steering committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Clarke and with the following members: Dr. Joseph 
Bressler, Brooklyn College; Mr. Thomas Higbee, South 
Orange, N. J.; Dr. Louis Hutto, Lock Haven State Teachers 
College, Dr. Leslie Irwin, Boston University; Dr. Leonard 
Larson, New York University; Miss Mildred Lucey, Pennsyl- 
yania State College; and Mr. Raymond Weiss, Cortland State 
Teachers College, met on April 2 and laid the foundation for 
an operational code for the Council, selected chairmen and staff 
for eight working committees, and arranged for future meet- 
ings of the steering committee. 

It has been suggested that the establishment of similar 
research councils in other sections of the country could eventu- 
ally lead to the development of a research clearing house of 
national scope. Such an organization could render inestimable 
service to research workers and to the profession generally. 


MARYLAND 5 By Ethel Sammis 

The Eastern District Association “held a meeting on Friday, 
February 21, 1947, with the Baltimore local committee per- 
taining to the Eastern District Convention in 1948. Those 
present were: president, Mazie V. Scanlan (1946-47) ; presi- 
dent-elect, Dr. C. L. Brownell (1946-47) ; secretary-treasurer, 
C. Walter Kadel (1946-47) ; Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, Mary- 
land state director; L. H. Denton, manager of the Baltimore 
Convention Bureau; Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, director of physi- 
cal education and recreation, Baltimore public schools; Miss 
Ethel E. Sammis, assistant supervisor of health and physical 
education, State Department of Education; Miss Blanche Dren- 
nan, Kenwood High School, Baltimore County; Cecil Norris, 
director of physical education, Baltimore City College; Her- 
bert Steiner, supervisor of health and physical education, Bal- 
timore County. 

The official representative of the City of Baltimore is Mr. 
L. H. Denton, manager of the Baltimore Convention Bureau. 
Mr. Denton was most helpful in the planning and organiza- 
tion of the 1948 convention. It is to be held in the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel which offers ample facilities for meetings, exhi- 
bition booth space, and banquet possibilities. All registration 
procedures will be conducted by Mr. Denton and his staff. El- 
mon L. Vernier, director of health and physical education, 
Baltimore City Schools, will be the convention manager. 

The spring meeting of District I of the Maryland Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
on Saturday, March 22, 1947, at Hagerstown, Maryland. This 
includes Allegany, Frederick, Garrett, and Washington Counties. 

A session on physiotherapy was held in the morning. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Kendall, physiotherapists at the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Baltimore, were the speakers and presented a demon- 
stration of corrective work. 

Mr. Jim Tatum, athletic director and football coach at the 
University of Maryland, spoke on the split “T” formation com- 
pared with the orthodox “T” and Mr. Charles Havens, ath- 
letic director, Western Maryland College, on coaching high 
school baseball at the meeting of the boys’ athletic group. 
Mrs. Jean Tenney Gray spoke on teaching archery in high 
school at the girls’ athletics session. 

At the luncheon Dr. Lloyd Jones led a discussion on intra- 
mural athletics. In the afternoon Miss Elizabeth Miller of 
Woodland Way Junior High School and Mr. Harry Eavey 
of the YMCA spoke on teaching beginners to swim and teach- 
ing advanced swimming respectively. 

A health and physical education clinic, sponsored by the 
health and physical education association of Maryland schools 
was held on Saturday, March 29, at Washington College in 
Chestertown. Miss Blanche Drennan, Kenwood High School, 
conducted a meeting on girls’ softball and volleyball, and Dean 
Thomas Kibler, Washington College, and Mr. Joe Hall, Ches- 
tertown High School, presided at a meeting on boys’ baseball 
and softball. Following these sessions Dr. Edward Davens, 
chief, Bureau of Child Hygiene, State Department of Health, 
addressed the group on the physiology of vision and presented 
a demonstration of the Massachusetts Vision Testing Kit. 

Thirty members of the division’s staff of the Baltimore De- 
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partment of Education attended the Eastern District convention 
in Brooklyn, New York, March 31 through April 3. A total 
of sixty registered from the State of Maryland. 

Dr. Lillian B. Davis, supervisor of health education for Bal- 
timore, was the most active participant in the conference. As 
vice president of the health division, she was in charge of the 
several discussion sessions on health and took an active part in 
the convention planning as a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Frank Hansen of Polytechnic Institute was elected 
secretary of the Camping Section. Dr. Elmon L. Vernier was 
discussion leader at the meeting of the Public Schools Sec- 
tion, and was elected chairman of this group for 1948. Miss 
Martha Tacka, Eastern High School, was elected chairman of 
the Nursing Section. Dr. Thomas Ferguson, state supervisor 
of health and physical education, and president of the Mary- 
land association, was a prominent participant in the convention 
activities. 

Representing the Baltimore Department of Public Recrea- 
tion was Mr. Fred Leidig, who participated in the recreation 
sessions of the conference. 

Representing the colleges and universities of Maryland were 
the following: Louis R. Burnett, George M. Gloss, Rachel 
Benton, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland; 
Marion Smith, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland; Marie 
Parker, Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland; 
Jane Daniels, Donald Minnegan, State Teachers College, Tow- 
son, Maryland; Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland; E. M. Payne, Morgan College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land: 

Esther McMillen and Ethel Freeman of Baltimore repre- 
sented the YWCA. B. E. Bayh, director of health and phy- 
sical education, Washington, D. C., and Ben W. Miller, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the AAHPER, also registered with the 
Maryland delegates. 

The University of Maryland’s physical education majors 
started off with 120 new students in the freshman class. The 
service program is being expanded gradually to include every- 
one on the campus and a new health curriculum, stressing 
participation in sports, will be published soon. 

The University of Maryland, being very fortunate in its 
geographic location between Washington and Baltimore, has 
the rare opportunity of bringing before the major students 
speakers who are outstanding leaders in recreation and phy- 
sical education. Among those who recently visited the 
University of Maryland campus was Miss Louise Farrand, of 
the American Red Cross, who spoke upon the American Red 
Cross recreation program during the war. She showed movies 
illustrating the highlights of the program. The next speaker 
was Mr. Henry English, supervisor of recreation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Recreation Commission. His topic was or- 
ganization of recreation in the District of Columbia. Dr. 
Thomas C. Ferguson, state supervisor of physical education 
and recreation, spoke before the county society of AAHPER 
upon the subject of organizing county associations. Mr. G. E. 
McHenry an expert on nature lore, talked on the work of the 
National Park Services throughout the United States. Dr. Ben 
Miller, executive secretary of the AAHPER, told of the work 
of the society, and pointed out the golden opportunity of the 
profession at the moment. He was followed by Major O. Q. 
Mattison, U. S. Army, who described the army’s program and 
the opportunities in the field of the present army setup. Dr. 
Frank S. Stafford, chief consultant on physical education in 
the U. S. Office of Education, spoke upon the interest of the 
federal government in the schools and colleges having health, 
physical education, and recreation programs. Harold C. 
Callowhill, director of recreation, City of Baltimore, told of 
his program leadership requirements and the salaries of mu- 
nicipal workers. Next, Mr. V. K. Brown, director of recre- 
ation for the Chicago Park System, talked about techniques 
of selling the recreation program to the public, newer trends 
in recreation and potentialities in national recreation for pro- 
moting international good will. Mr. Charles Brightbill, asso- 
ciate director of recreation for the Federal Security Agency, 
at that time, gave a picture of the national scene im peacetime 
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NEW YORK Saas ca ae . . By F. J. Moench 

State Teachers College, Cortland, will graduate its first four- 
year students in health education in June, 1947. The institu- 
tion of this health-teaching curriculum was done to fulfill the 
requirements for approved health education teachers as estab- 
lished by the Board of Regents of the State of New York. June 
graduates will include Dorothy E. Hanlon, Robert E. Lewis, 
Marguerite Shannon, and Helen Middleton. Graduates in 
August, 1947, will include Wilma Oyler, Beverly Hakes, and 
Myrtle Gilchrist. During its six- and eight-week summer ses- 
sions this college will offer courses in community health, health 
counseling, health service in public schools, history and prin- 
ciples of health education, human growth and development, 
mental and emotional health, methods and materials in health 
education, nutrition, personal health, safety education, safety 
driving, vision and vision conservation, and physical inspection. 
Both summer sessions start June 30. 

The second annual health education institute was held at 
State Teachers College, Cortland, on May 23 and 24, 1947. 
Teachers of health education, secondary school principals, and 
superintendents of schools worked for two days on methods 
and materials in health education at the high school level. One 
of the most interesting sessions dealt with the problem, “How 
Should Health Be Taught In New York Schools” A panel of 
school administrators brought out the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the indirect and direct methods of health teaching. 


Master teachers in the practice-teaching centers for major 
health education students of State Teachers College, Cortland, 
presented various means of teaching the units of health in the 
New York State Syllabus for Health Teaching. An abundance 
of materials was available to the two hundred participants. 


The annual meeting of the New York State School Nurse 
Teachers Association was held at the time of the conference 
of the New York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation with one hundred and fifty in attendance. 

The entire state has now been completely organized with the 
entrance of two new zones. Growth in activity and interest is 
prevalent throughout the state. One of the most commendable 
aims mentioned by zone representatives was the attempt to raise 
the professional status of the school nurse teachers having in- 
complete qualifications for licensure. The increase in mem- 
bership in the last two years is encouraging: 198 reported at 
the annual meeting in 1945: 374 in 1946, and membership to 
date, with a half year to go, is 441. 


The officers for 1947 are as follows: president, Elsie Taber, 
Poughkeepsie; vice president, Margaret Cary, Hamburg; sec- 
retary, Marion Stevenson, Hamburg; treasurer, Virginia Best, 
Baldwin. 

The necessity of a qualitative survey was indicated. It was 
pointed out that self-evaluation is invaluable and the knowledge 
of services performed by others is challenging. Higher standards 
of school health service should result from this project. 

Plans were also made to conduct a salary study. There is a 
great diversification in the placement of the nurse teacher in 
the salary schedule of the teachers of New York State. Jean 
Fiester of Point Pleasant is chairman of the committee. 

The luncheon meeting, held at noon, was attended by one 
hundred and fifty. Several nurse teachers were disappointed 
because a greater number could not be accommodated. Dr. 
Charles Wilson of Yale University spoke about problems of 
school health work and their solution. In introduction, Dr. Wil- 
son stated that the school nurse teacher is often the only full-time 
person in the school whose primary interest is the health of 
the school child. He stated that rheumatic fever, dental con- 
ditions, communicable disease, and inadequate physical exam- 
inations are some of the most common problems. The solu- 
tion of these might be considered in terms of: 

1. Scientific knowledge. Until this has been obtained, con- 
trol is delayed. 

2. Health education. Frequently there is a lag between rec- 
ognized scientific knowledge and the education of the public. 

3. Community resources. When they are sufficiently organ- 
ized and available to all of the public, another step will have 
been taken in the solution of these problems. 
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In conclusion, Dr. Wilson pointed out that, basically, the par- 
ents have the prime responsibility for the health of their 
children. An active program of parental education and ade- 
quate personnel to carry out this program are essential, 

A folk dance playday attended by two hundred public and 
private secondary school pupils was held March 15, 1947, at 
Emma Willard School, Troy, New York. Based upon the 
popular basketball and field hockey playdays, the affair drew 
delegations from Lansingburg High School, Knickerbocker 
Junior High School, both of Troy; Columbia High Schoo} 
East Greenbush; Cohoes High School; Watervliet High School: 
St. Agnes School, Albany; Saratoga High School, and Emma 
Willard. 

In charge of the playday was Miss Dorretta B. Ferber, teacher 
of physical education at Emma Willard. She was assisted by 
two members of the department, Miss Eleanor J. Howe, folk 
song leader, and Miss Irene Freemyer, chairman of indentif- 
cation favors. 

Following registration, Miss Ferber announced that each 
school would perform three dances of the country of its choice. 
One of the dances would then be taught to the entire group. 
Each school’s place on the program was determined by lot. 

The morning program consisted of dances of Ireland, France, 
Italy, Denmark, Hungary, Sweden, and the United States, 
Following an intermission for lunch, during which the group 
sang folk songs, eight students from Emma Willard demon- 
strated a group of American square dances, beginning with 
“Marching Through Georgia.” Miss Ferber, acted as caller 
for the entire two hundred students, who joined in each num- 
ber as soon as it was taught by the model set. 


NEW JERSEY - + « « « By John N. Richards, Sr. 


In conjunction with the New Jersey Secondary School Con- 
ference held on Saturday, May 3, 1947, at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, the New Jersey Association 
for Health and Physical Education made a definite contribu- 
tion in the form of a section meeting “devoted to the theme of 
“The Profession at the Crossroads.” 

The group discussed the codes of ethics guiding the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, nursing, and teaching, and what 
provisions had been made by the several professions in order 
that their ethics might function and become truly effective. 

The battery of experts from the several professions who 
spoke on the above theme, were as follows: legal ethics, Mr. 
Frederick C. Vonhof, secretary of the Essex County Bar As- 
sociation, Newark, New Jersey; medical ethics, Dr. W. C. 
Wilentz, a physician from Middlesex County, New Jersey; 
nursing ethics, Miss Caroline Di Donato, director of public 
health nursing, Seton Hall College, South Orange, New Jersey; 
and ethics in education, Mr. Fred A. Forbes, field representa- 
tive of the New Jersey Education Association. Mr. Gerald A. 
Garafola, assistant supervisor of physical education, public 
schools, Newark, New Jersey, acted as discussion leader. Dr. 
Margaret C. Brown, president of Panzer College of Physical 
Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New Jersey, and vice 
president of the New Jersey Association for Health and Phy- 
sical Education, presided. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Martha Gable 


Pittsburgh representatives to the Eastern District Association 
Convention held at Brooklyn, New York, March 31, April 1, 
2 and 3, included the following: Captain and Mrs. William 
A. Palmer, Dr. Carl Olsen, D. B. Van Dalen, Dr. Minnie 
Lynn, Miss Elizabeth Steinbicker, Miss Margaret Covert, Mrs. 
Overmann, and Mrs. Weigle. 

Duquesne University students returned to classes Easter 
Monday to make up two days lost the previous week, due to 
the influenza epidemic. University of Pittsburgh students also 
added extra hours to make up time lost during the power strike 
last fall. 

Dr. Saul Bergad from the Pittsburgh Venereal Disease Con- 
trol Program gave an illustrated address to a well attended 
meeting in Allegheny County on April 16, 1947, at Frick Audi- 
torium. Dr. Bergad spoke about the use of new drugs in the 
treatment of venereal diseases. Miss Beulah Shannon Knox- 
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ville, Jr., was chairman of the Health Section which presented 
Dr. Bergad. 

Dr. Carl Olsen, University of Pittsburgh track mentor, 
was guest speaker at the Connellsville Boosters Club dinner 
on April 16, 1947. He spoke on track and field athletics with 
the object of securing better future results in both fields for 
Connellsville. 

The annual WPIAA dinner drew a total of 1,030 educators. 
It was held at the William Penn Hotel, Saturday, February 
22. 1947. Jack Major spoke on juvenile delinquency, which he 
termed “a cancerous growth spreading across the United 


States.” 

The Tri-State Coaches Association track meets were held 
at Schumaker Hall, South Park, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Five hundred high school boys competed in the all-day qualify- 
ing meet, Saturday, March 22, 1947. The best six from each 
event and the three best relay teams plus teams irom the 
Allegheny Mountain Association of the AAU competed. Mt. 
Lebanon won first place in the finals with Sewickley also in 
the honor class. 

May 20, 1947, was the date set for the Triadic track meet in 
Phillips Park. Brentwood, Baldwin, and Carrick High Schools 
competed. An unusual feature of this track meet has been 
capacity attendance despite paid admission. 

Irwin High School defeated Weatherly High School, the 
Eastern District champions, in the state championship playoff, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1947, at the Pittsburgh Stadium gymnasium. 
Both teams were in fine condition and Irwin broke away only 
in the last quarter to make the score 43 to 38. 

The WPEAI championship gymnastic meet under the chair- 
manship of James Ansell, was held at McKeesport. Mr. An- 
sell’s Ellwood City High School team took first place. 

Congratulations are due to Homestead High School, coached 
by Victor Sullivan, for winning the PIAA state volleyball 
championship. 

Miss Ruth Beach, supervisor of physical education for girls 
in the Pittsburgh public schools feels proud of their intramural 
sports program. In the past year, 1946, 23,000 girls par- 
ticipated in the following activities: basketball, dodgeball, dodge 
batball, paddle tennis, badminton, field hockey, softball, mush 
ball, and other afterschool games. 

Philadelphians who attended the Seattle convention were Dr. 
William Hughes, Dr. William Meredith, Grover Mueller, Fred 
Foertsch, Martha Gable, and Dr. Joseph Wolffe, director of the 
Wolffe Cardiac Clinic. 

A committee of teachers and administrators of health edu- 
cation, plus a physician and director of home economics are 
meeting regularly to revise the course of study in health edu- 
cation for the senior high schools of Philadelphia. 

Dances, drills, tumbling, and roller skating are a part of the 
annual festival presented at the Academy of Music every year 
in cooperation with the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. The 
schools direct and produce the show, and the Bulletin finances 
the affair. Music, drama, the arts, a fashion show, and home- 
making activities also are featured in the program. It is pre- 
sented at two afternoon and two evening performances. 

The division of physical education of the public schools in 
Philadelphia is cooperating with the division of fine and in- 
dustrial arts in presenting a program, “Seeing the U. S. A.” 
at the Philadelphia Art Museum. About five hundred pupils 
attend the program each Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
The heritage of America is shown through paintings, music, 
and films. Square dancing to typical American folk music is 
also featured. Fifteen thousand pupils enjoyed the program 
this term, thirty thousand will enjoy it during this year. 


MAINE o «© «© « « « « « Oy Many T. Haves 

The fourth district of the Maine Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was organized Saturday, 
April 5, at the Garland Junior High School in Bangor. There 
were thirty-five coaches, physical education instructors, and 
teachers in attendance. Norman Perkins was elected presi- 
dent; Bernard MacKenzie, vice president; and Alexander Pike, 
secretary-treasurer. The group joined the state association 
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for the betterment of health and physical education, and plans 
were made for future clinics in all sports while committees 
were named to handle various assignments. The following com- 
mittees were organized: Nominating Committee: Herbert 
DeVeber, Milo, chairman, Lawrence Dwyer, Hermon, Burton 
Pratt, Bucksport, Marion Rogers, University of Maine; Research 
Committee (Men’s Division) : E. Eiton Wieman, University of 
Maine, chairman, Bragdon Hanson, Dexter, Robert Sturgess, 
Bar Harbor, James Torrence, Bangor; (Women’s Division) : 
Helen Langyel, University of Maine, chairman, Mildred Mc- 
Guire, Bangor; Public Relations Committee: Alexander Pike, 
Brewer, chairman, Fred Pinkham, Bangor, Malcolm Wilson, 
Bangor; Program Committee: Rodney Bartlett, Bangor, chair- 
man, E. Elton Wieman, University of Maine, Helen Langyel, 
Alexander Pike, Nat Crowley (football), Philip Clark, Guil- 
ford (baseball), Fred Pinkham, Bangor (basketball), Bernard 
MacKenzie, Old Town (track); Boys’ Athletic Committee: 
Nat Crowley, Bangor, chairman, Chester Willette, Milo, Car- 
leton Higgins, Orono, Kenneth Mansfield, Bar Harbor, Joseph 
Devitt, Carmel; National Section on Girls’ Athletics: Janet 
Marchant, state chairman. 


Dana Dougherty, coach and physical education instructor at 
Cony High School, Augusta, was named president of the sec- 
ond district of the MAHPER at an organization meeting held 
at Cony High School, April 17. Other officers named were 
Warren Pearl of Skowhegan, vice president, and Amy Thomp- 
son of Waterville, secretary-treasurer. The group adopted as 
its project for next year a drive to have physical examinations 
for all students. The next meeting will be held in the fall. 

The third district of the MAHPER has planned a demon- 
stration of methods and procedures of teaching physical edu- 
cation in the elementary grades. Mrs. Mary E. Tilton of 
Farmington State Teachers College is in charge of the pro- 
gram. 


The sixth district of MAHPER planned a boys’ and girls 
physical education demonstration at Caribou High School on 
May 28. Miss Galena Davenport and Mr. Freeman Brewer 
were in charge of the program. 


The seven district associations of the MAHPER are work- 
ing to establish complete medical examinations for all stu- 
dents at least once every two years. Many towns and com- 
munities have already made plans to meet this need of the boys 
and girls, and credit should be directed toward the work and 
effort of the members of the district associations. The state 
association is only as strong as the district associations which 
compose it. 


Miss Jane Farwell of the National Recreation Association 
has been conducting rural recreation institutes to train leaders 
in several Maine communities. 

The school health councils of the various Maine towns held 
their annual meeting in Bangor in May. 

The school-community rural health study being conducted 
through the joint cooperation of the Maine Bureau of Health 
and Welfare, and the Department of Education is progressing 
nicely, and is receiving splendid cooperation from all commun- 
ity agencies. The physical examinations will start soon, but 
the total program will not be in full operation until next 
fall. This spring the time has been spent in preparing the 
groundwork. 

The State Department of Education, in cooperation with 
the University of Maine, will conduct four workshops this sum- 
mer. There will be workshops in health and physical edu- 
cation on the elementary and secondary levels, a workshop in 
curriculum materials in health and physical education, and two 
institutes on driver education and driver training. Mr. Howard 
G. Richardson, state director, will be course director of these 
studies. 

The spring newsletter of the Maine association has been dis- 
tributed and this medium is doing much to keep members in- 
formed, and to boost morale and the level of instruction. 

Secondary extension workshops in various localities are alert 
to the need of improving the health and physical education 
opportunities for boys and girls. These groups are composed 
of subject-matter teachers and administrators. This is growth 
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Books For Playground Activities 


Arts and Crafts 


IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS 


by Parkhill and Spaeth 


From one suggestion found in this book many varied 
and interesting things will develop. Several articles made 


from scraps and inexpensive materials. Contents: 
Let’s Paint, Fun with Metal, Hammer and Saw, 
Sewing, From Garden to Gift, Pottery, Raffia, 
Leathercraft, Favors for Your Party. 


6” x 9 Cloth—Illustrated $2.00 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
by Ickis 


Gives a number of simple basic techniques and 
serves as a reference book for beginners and craft 





program directors. Among the contents: Starting a Craft 


Program, Papercraft, Printing from Blocks, Bookbinding, 
Leathercraft, Working in Wood, Metal Work for Beginners, 
An Introduction to Pottery. 


6” x 9 Cloth—Illustrated $3.00 





NATURE IN RECREATION 
by Ickis 


Purpose-—to inject fun into a recreation program by in- 
troducing Nature through activities, to indicate workable 
approaches and methods that will create an aware- 
ness of living things in the world about us. Con- 
tents: nature in camping, handicraft, games, 
dramatics, music, dancing, aquatics, nature 
criteria. 


6” x 9” Paper—tIllustrated $1.00 


WOODCRAFT 


by Mason 


A practical book for those interested in Camp- 
craft, Woodcraft and Crafts of the Woods. In- 
cludes: Shelters for the Trail; Beds and Duffel; Firecraft; 
Camp fire gadgets; Making Hunting Knives; Woodsy 
Furniture and Camp Fixings; Some Woodcraft Knickknacks; 
Rawhide, Buckskin, Horn, Feather and Gourd Crafts. 


6" x 9” Cloth—Illustrated $3.50 


Games and Sports 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS 
by Mason and Mitchell 
This companion volume to THEORY OF PLAY and sup- 


plement of SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION offers new 


and unique approaches to well known forms of 
play. Games classified as follows: Contests Be- 
tween Individuals; Contests Between Groups; Goal, 
Tag and Combat Games; Team Games; Water, 
Winter and Mounted Activities. 

6” x 9”  Cloth—Illustrated $3.50 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION 
by Mitchell 


Purposes—to extend and develop the increasing 
interest in healthful, wholesome recreation, to 
assemble in convenient form needed information on the 
various forms of physical recreation not previously avail- 
able, to treat each sport from the standpoint of the be- 
ginner or average player. 28 sports covered. 


6’ x 9” Cloth—Illustrated $3.50 





GAMES, CONTESTS AND RELAYS 
by Staley 


Material confined solely to the description of activities, 
the methods of organization and the practical problems of 
conduct. Includes: Classification of Group Games, 
Pedagogy of Games, Games for Lower Grades, 
Upper Grades, Junior and Senior High School, 
Games for College, Relay Races, Combative 
Contests. 


6" x 9 Cloth—Illustrated $3.00 


SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 


by Tunis 


For each sport: Origin and background, Equip- 
ment, Playing Area, Official Rules, Bibliography. 
The sports: Archery, Badminton, Bowling, Deck Tennis, 
Fencing, Golf, Handball, Horseshoes, Lawn Bowls, Paddle 
Tennis, Roque, Shuffleboard, Skating (Figure), Skiing, 
Softball, Squash Racquets, Squash Tennis, Table Tennis, 
Tennis, Volleyball. 

6” x 9 Cloth—Illustrated $3.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 West 44th Street 
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Is Your Barnes Sports Library Complete? 





(] ARCHERY. Reichart & Keasey 
(J BAIT CASTING. Robinson 
[] BASEBALL. Jessee 

[1] BASKETBALL. Murphy 


[] BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS. 
Meissner & Meyers 


[] BASKETBALL OFFICIATING. 
Tobey 


(] BETTER BADMINTON. 
Jackson & Swan 


(] BICYCLING. Benedict 


[] BOWLING FOR ALL. 
Falcaro & Goodman 


[] BOXING. Haislet 


[] CHEERLEADING. 
Loken & Dypwick 


CL] FENCING. Vince 


[] FIELD HOCKEY FOR GIRLS. 
Lees 


[] FLY CASTING. Robinson 
[) FOOTBALL. Killinger 


[1] FUNDAMENTAL HAND- 
BALL. Phillips 


This popular library offers to sports enthusi- 
asts the most complete collection of sport books 
now published. Every book fully illustrated. 


Priced at only $1.50 each. Check the books you 


wish to order. 


[] GOLF. Berg & Dypwick 

[] HOW TO TIE FLIES. Gregg 
[] ICE HOCKEY. Jeremiah 

[] JIU-JITSU. Lowell 

[] LACROSSE. Stanwick 

(] LAWN GAMES. Tunis 

(] PADDLE TENNIS Blanchard 


[] PHYSICAL CONDITIONING. 


Stafford & Duncan 
[] RIDING. Boniface 


[] RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP. 
Stephens 


[] ROLLER SKATING. Martin 
[] ROPING. Mason 


[] SIX-MAN FOOTBALL. 
Duncan 


_] SKATING. 
Putnam and Parkinson 


[] SKIING. Prager 
[] SOCCER. Fralick 


[] SOCCER AND SPEEDBALL 
FOR GIRLS. Hupprich 





(] SOFTBALL (Revised). Noren 


[|] SOFTBALL FOR GIRLS 
(Revised). Mitchell 


[] STRIPED BASS. Rodman 
CL] SWIMMING. Kiphuth 
[] TABLE TENNIS. Purves 
CJ) TENNIS. Jacobs 

[] TENNIS MADE EASY. Budge 


[|] TOUCH FOOTBALL. 
Grombach 


[] TRACK AND FIELD. Conger 
[1] VOLLEY BALL. Laveaga 
() WRESTLING. Gallagher 


Bee’s Basketball Library 
(] THE SCIENCE OF COACHING 


[) DRILLS AND FUNDA- 
MENTALS 


[] MAN-TO-MAN DEFENSE 
AND ATTACK 


[] ZONE DEFENSE AND 
ATTACK 


Make up your requisition now for delivery in September 


(For orders under $5.00 send remittance) 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
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in the right direction and the health and physical education 
personnel are very pleased. 

The Central Maine Athletic Association, acclaimed for the 
progress it has made in the betterment of sports throughout 
eastern and central Maine, held its first baseball clinic in the 
Colby Fieldhouse, April 4 and 5, 1947. 

The association, with a membership of more than sixty, se- 
cured the services of Jeff Jones, at present head coach of 
baseball at Newton, Massachusetts. Appearing also upon the 
program, were coach Eddie Roundy, now tutoring the Colby 
baseball team, and Lee Williams, who, before entering mili- 
tary service, was considered an excellent pitching prospect 
while in semi-professional baseball. : 

Batting fundamentals were presented by Jones, while Roundy 
demonstrated infield play and Williams gave a short talk and 
demonstration on pitching. Jones also covered strategy in 
baseball and the offensive and defensive methods employed by 
some of the better baseball teams. An added feature of the 
clinic was a program arranged by Swede Anderson, Colby track 
coach. This was for the benefit of track coaches only. 

Also at the clinic, movies of last year’s World Series and 
of Army’s football team were shown. Although this was away 
from the subject of baseball, it was welcomed by all the 
coaches who wanted a chance to watch Davis and Blanchard 
of the Army team. 

The general activities committee of the newly formed group 
announced that plans are under way for the first football 
clinic to be held under this setup, June 3, 4, and 5. Howie 
O’Dell of Yale will head the program. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INDIANA 

The department of health and physical education at Taylor 
University in Upland, Indiana, has been revived this year 
after a wartime lapse. There are now 37 majors in the teacher- 
training program in health and physical education. Next year 
in addition to men’s basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, and 
track, there will be competition in wrestling, cross-country, 
and women’s basketball as part of a full intercollegiate sports 
program. For the first time Taylor will have a gym team 
for men and women for exhibition purposes. Another teacher 
in the department has been added to assist Gilbert B. Dodd, 
the present director of health and physical education. 


ILLINOIS 

The second annual water safety clinic, jointly sponsored 
by the Illinois Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and the Chicago Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, attracted a capacity crowd at the Lane Technical High 
School’s beautiful swimming pool, home of Chicago’s 1947 
state swimming champions. 

The master of ceremonies, James H. Carnahan, director of 
water safety, Chicago Chapter, American Red Cross, intro- 
duced Mr. Walter Schlueter, vice president and coach of the 
Town Club swimming team of Chicago. Mr. Schlueter’s com- 
mentaries on diving were illustrated with demonstrations by 
Marilynne Miller, Shirley Brown, and Fern Clasen. 

Miss Marene Jorgensen, assisting Mr. Schlueter, was intro- 
duced and presented Miss Ruth Geduldig, senior indoor and 
outdoor synchronized swimming champion. Miss Geduldig’s 
beautiful performance of ballet stunts left no doubt in the 
audience’s mind as to her championship claim. Miss Jorgensen 
then brought in the Town Club’s NAAU synchronized swim- 
ming team. 

Next on the program came Mr. Clark Leach, chairman of 
the Swimming Committee, Central AAU, and Mr. William 
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Moyle, University of Chicago swimming coach, both of whom 
collaborated in the discussion of judging and scoring of diving 

Small-craft enthusiasts who patiently waited to see Mr. 
Wally Van B. Claussen, assistant national director of water 
safety, American Red Cross, perform were rewarded with one 
of his demonstrations of small-craft handling. 

After Mr.-Carnahan introduced Mr. Wally Hausknecht 
assistant director of water safety, Midwestern Area Office. 
American Red Cross, St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. John Newman, 
swimming coach at Lane Technical High School, he ushered 
in Adolph Kiefer, the great back stroke swimmer. 





News from the + 
- Dance Section 











By Katharine: Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


The spotlight of national Dance Section activities turns this 
month toward Seattle where numerous special events were 
arranged in connection with the national convention. The 
University of Washington school of physical and health educa- 
tion sponsored a folk dance institute conducted by Elizabeth 
Burchenal on April 16 and 17. Members of the institute took 
part in Miss Burchenal’s folk dance demonstration at the 
general session of the convention on April 22. On April 18 
Orchesis of the University of Washington sponsored the Van 
Tuyl-Lauer Concert Dance Group from San Francisco and 
Mills College in a program at the dance theater on the campus. 
The same concert group appeared in collaboration with the 
Eleanor King group of Seattle and Carmen Marie Nelson, 
recently returned from a two-year study of South American 
dances in Bogota, Colombia, on April 20. Highlights of these 
programs were the gay “Park Sketches” (Satie) and the 
impressionistic “Horror Dream” (Cage) danced by the Van 
Tuyl-Lauer group and “Cumbia,” a Colombian negro ritual 
danced by Miss Nelson in the dim light of five candles which 
she held in her left hand. “The Mothers Create” and “The 
Mothers Possess” from “She,” a powerful psychological dance 
saga of womanhood, were the outstanding contributions of 
the Eleanor King group to the joint program. 

The pre-convention meeting of the national Dance Section 
was arranged by Rosamond Wentworth of the University 
of Oregon and held in the dance theater on the University of 
Washington campus on April 21. Mary Elizabeth Whitney 
of Vassar College, national dance chairman, spoke on the 
status of dance in American schools today and discussed some 
of the problems facing dance educators, especially in connec- 
tion with teacher training. Nancy Jane Bare, of Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma, Washington, demonstrated the teaching 
of modern dance technique and composition with a group of 
her high school pupils. In the afternoon the audience partici- 
pated in a demonstration of social dance techniques led by 
Dr. Ralph Piper of the University of Minnesota and also took 
part in southern California folk dances led by Lois Ellfeldt 
and Dr. Ralph LaPorte of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. At 4 p.m. Marian Van Tuyl, a special lecturer at Mills 
College, discussed the principles involved in teaching chore- 
ography. She emphasized particularly the importance of striv- 
ing for “organic composition” in contrast to the “add-a-pearl” 
method by which a series of technical exercises are simply 
strung together and called a dance. The Van Tuyl-Lauer 
dance group assisted by improvising in accord with the limi- 
tations set by the speaker and also demonstrated dances from 
their concert repertoire for analysis by Miss Van Tuyl. 

On April 23 the regular meeting of the national Dance 
Section was held in the Olympic Hotel, headquarters for the 
convention. Mary Elizabeth Whitney presided over a panel 
discussion on “Problems Affecting the Preparation of Dance 
Personnel” and called on numerous consultants to present their 
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ideas on the reasons for lack of trained dance teachers, the 
desirable requisites of a dance teacher, and the means by 
which the teacher-training program can adequately train dance 
teachers. Considerable after-meeting discussion was stimu- 
lated by the suggestion of Ruth Evans, supervisor of physical 
education in Springfield, Mass., that proficiency in playing a 
musical instrument be one of the requirements for a teaching 
certificate in physical education. Mr. Robert H. Hager, direc- 
tor of physical education in Tacoma, Washington, described 
the coeducational folk and social dance program which is 
directed by some 600 student leaders as an important part 
of the physical education program in his community. Betty 
Lynd Thompson of Oregon State College then told of the 
Oregon state plan as it affects the teaching of dancing. Other 
members of the panel were Lucille K. Czarnowski, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Martha Deane, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern 
California; Alice Gates, Washington State College, and 
Katharine A. Wolfe, Seattle public schools. 


The final session of the Dance Section was held on April 26 
when Mrs. Faye Knox of Oregon College of Education 
discussed “Creative Rhythms for Pre-School and Elementary 
School Children” and demonstrated her methods with groups 
of children from the Bailey Gatzert Elementary School in 
Seattle. 

The Northwest District Dance Section held its annual meet- 
ing during the national convention. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: president: Faye Knox, Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth; secretary: Eleanor King, 
Seattle; treasurer: Grace T. Houghton, Walla Walla High 
School, Walla Walla, Washington. 

The Northwest District is scheduled to meet in Missoula, 
Montana, next spring. A dance symposium along the lines 
of last year’s Northwest modern dance conference is being 
planned for next fall, probably in Portland, Oregon. 

The Central District Dance Section was concerned with 
teacher-training problems at its recent meeting, according to 
Marie Hanss of St. Louis. Considerable controversy was 
aroused by Gertrude Lippincott’s talk which advocated the 
transfer of dance from the physical education to the fine arts 
department. An especial appeal was issued for more emphasis 
on dance training for elementary school teachers. A possible 
solution would be to use good supervisors who would come 
into the classroom and actually work with the pupils as a 
means of helping the teacher develop a program suited to her 
specific situation. 

The Midwest Dance Section met on April 3 in Milwaukee. 
The program was divided into two sections, a lecture demon- 
stration by the University of Wisconsin Orchesis group and 
a square dance clinic presenting elementary, adult, and rec- 
reational situations. Mr. A. L. Krueger of the Bartlett Avenue 
School, Milwaukee, demonstrated with a group of seventh- 
grade youngsters, some of whom did the actual calling for 
two dances. Alma Hawkins of George Williams College, 
Chicago, led the adult and recreational section with the 
audience participating. She urged the simplification of square 
dances in a recreational situation. New officers for 1947-48 
for the Midwest District are: chairman, Margaret Erlanger, 
University of West Virginia; chairman-elect, Betty Pease, 
Purdue University; secretary, Anne Betts, University of 
Illinois. 

The 29 members of the modern dance club of Sargent Col- 
lege of Boston University presented their spring dance concert 
on April 11 under the direction of Dorothy E. Koch. The 
officers of this dance club include a research chairman, an 
office which might well be included in other similar organi- 
zations. 

The modern dance concert group of Pennsylvania State 
College, directed by Dorothy Briant, gave its annual recital 
on March 27-29. Each program was introduced with a demon- 
stration of dance techniques designed to develop the audience’s 
understanding and appreciation of the dance. Highlights of the 
Program were an interpretation of Carl Sandburg’s poem 
“Good Morning, America,” accompanied by a narrator and 
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original music, and “Fantasy of a Big City,” a dance drama 
depicting the intrigues of a metropolis. Other dances included 
a Bach fugue, a Corelli suite and “Jungle Rhythms” to 
percussion accompaniment. The week preceding the recital 
the concert group gave a demonstration for a large group of 
high school girls many of whom had never before seen modern 
dance. The work was enthusiastically received and it is hoped 
that modern dance may soon be included in the high school 
curriculum, 


The Mount Holyoke College dance group, directed by 
Margaret Pataky, presented an interesting program of dances 
on March 21. Particularly outstanding were “Polonaise,” 
danced to Bach’s “Suite No. 2 in B Minor,” “Ballet ‘Ruse’ ” 
a satire on classical ballet, and “Incontro,” an interpretation 
of the meeting of Dante and Virgil which is described in 
Dante’s Inferno. 

From Madison College, Harrisonburg Va., comes word 
of the annual May fete sponsored by the athletic association. 
This year the celebration was in the form of a typical “Old 
English May Day” beginning with singing in the dormitories 
at the rising bell, and continuing through the day with an 
archery meet, a dance performance, and the crowning of the 
May Queen. The college dance group has been actively educat- 
ing the community in modern dance. Last January it produced 
“Peter and the Wolf” for the elementary school children of 
Harrisonburg and nearby Rockingham County and _ later 
repeated the performances for the college student body and 
alumni. 


Apropos of letting the public know what the local dance 
classes and dance groups are doing, Marie Hanss of Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, and her modern dance group 
rated a front-page article and two pages of colored pictures 
in the rotogravure section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
March 16. She was surprised that they were given so much 
space and modestly attributes it to the theme of their program 
“Reconversion, 1946.” In the words of the reporter the dancers 
portray “the resumption of lavish entertainment in high society, 
the housing shortage, labor strife, and the return of eligible 
males to end the man shortage.” Perhaps other groups would 
have similar success if they approached the right editor in 
the proper fashion. 


Judy Graham, dance instructor at the University of North 
Dakota, writes that Orchesis at that college presented its 
spring recital on April 30. The program “The Perfume Suite” 
was carried out in 16 dances illustrative of the different types 
of perfume from “Tabu” and “Black Magic” to “Fluffy 
Ruffle” and “Follow Me.” 

Illinois State Normal University at Normal, Illinois, has 
developed a performing Orchesis group from 25 girls who, 
up to last fall, had never participated in modern dance nor 
even seen a modern dance concert. Under the direction of 
Miriam Gray, assisted by Zora Cernich, the girls have devel- 
oped an understanding, an appreciation, and some ability in 
modern dance composition. In March and April they gave 
four performances to junior and senior high school audiences 
and to students at Illinois State Normal. The first part of 
each program consisted of an explanation and demonstration 
of dance fundamentals and the tools of movement while the 
last section was a dance saga “As Time Dances By” depicting 
five eras in the social development of America: “American 
Primitive,” “Our Pioneers,” “Gay Were the Nineties,” “Recent 
Yesterdays,” and “Atomic Tomorrow.” Orchesis also spon- 
sored a dance concert by the University of Illinois dance group 
under the direction of Margaret Small Mains and Jane Betts 
on April 25 

Mrs. Eleanor Pasternak reports that an original satirical 
dance-drama on campus life as viewed by the ex-G.I., was 
one of the main features of the annual Royce Hall Dance 
Recital when this famous pre-war event returned to the 
University of California at Los Angeles in May. 

As in previous years, the recital presented an integrated 
concert form embracing the full use of music, movement, 
drama, art, and writing in a single communicative expression. 

In the satire, student author Jay Haley takes Wilbur Sad- 
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Sack through the not-too-micommon entanglements with regis- ment was held April 25, 26 at Tempe Grammar School The 


tration, housing, the Tenney committee, and romance. Original events were boys’ and girls’ singles and doubles, Ho 
music for this presentation was written by a student. A second Thornburg was general chairman. ward 
major theater piece in the recital was a more serious com- 

ment upon the relationships of a young couple to a large social CALIFORNIA. . . . . . . . By Beth Hightower 
group. Original music for the latter number was composed The annual state conference, climax of CAHPER’s y 
by Pia Gilbert, teacher and accompanist. The divertissement was so timed that member delegates spent Easter at 
portion of the program included short dances choreographed by a 


Santa Cruz. Here the several hundred delegates heard Presj. 
dent Anna Espenschade officially open the four-day conference 

Speakers at general sessions included Roy Sorenson, oe 
ecutive secretary, Central YMCA, San Francisco, who chose as 
his topic “Principles and Priorities in Recreation”; Dr, Dor. 


dance theater students. Recorded musical selections by Virgil 
Thompson and Henry Cowell were used. Hugo Friedhofer, 
Academy Award winner, composed the music for the opening 
dance. One dance was performed by the faculty. 


Organization of the dance recital was directed by combined othy Nyswander, School of Public Health, University of Cali. 
faculty and student committees representing both dance and fornia, who spoke on “Important Trends in Health Educa- 
campus theater organizations. In this manner students were tion,” and Dr. John S. Carroll, San Diego County superin- 
given full opportunity for creative experience in planning, tendent of schools, whose topic of address was “Physical Edu. 
direction, and execution. cation and the Community-Centered School.” 





Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams was the all-conference luncheon 
speaker. Introduced by David P. Snyder, supervisor, health, 


S cn t Di t : t ~ physical education, and recreation, Oakland, Dr. Williams ad- 
Ou wes is ric od dressed his colleagues on the theme “Looking Forward.” 
Those attending the conference found themselves side by side 


a * 
2 ith well known coaches among whom were March 
oe A t N Ww wi g e Marchmont 
nd ssocia Ion e Ss Schwartz, Stanford; Buck Shaw, coach of San Francisco’s pro- 
fessional team, and Roland F. Logan, Athletic Trainers’ Aids, 


Inc., Los Angeles. 











By Viola Ramsey 





Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona Recreation came in for a big share of conference time with 
: school camping programs and audio-visual methods of selling 
ARIZONA Se x By Viola Ramsey recreation rating among the interesting topics chosen for panel 

Homer Richards, Phoenix student at Redlands University, discussion. James W. Barton, newly named consultant in 
won the men’s singles, and Betty Ravenscroft of San Diego, community recreation, California State Department of Educa- 
Calif., the women’s singles in the Arizona open tennis tourna- tion, Sterling W. Winans, recreational consultant, California 
ment finals held at the University of Arizona April 18, 19, Youth Authority, and Dave Snyder were among the modera- 
and 20. tors at the recreational sessions. 

Richards defeated Herb Benham of the University of Arizona, It is a matter of pride to CAHPER that it is the largest 
6-4, 6-3. Miss Ravenscroft won from Audrey Barnard of organization in California devoted to a specialized educational 
Phoenix, 6-4, 6-1. Other winners were: mixed doubles, Mrs. field. The 1945-46 membership was 1,607. 

Lillian Hester and Brant Smith, Tucson; junior boys’ Singles, Howard Bell, Los Angeles, is president of CAHPER for 
George Gentry, San Diego; junior girls’ singles, Maureen Con- 1947-48. David Cox, San Francisco, is president-elect. Mr. 
nolly, San Diego; junior boys’ doubles, George Gentry and sell recently headed a special committee on boys’ athletics and 
Ulad March, San Diego; junior girls’ doubles, Maureen Con- coaches’ problems. Applying the “grass-roots” method, he 
nolly and Marian Vernon, San Diego; men’s doubles, Ed Rob- polled leading coaches who recommended: 

inson and Gene Johnson, Los Angeles; women’s doubles, Carol 1. That CAHPER publish new materials, bulletins, ethical 
Diem and Sylvia Baker, Santa Monica, Calif.; junior veterans’ practices, surveys, and public relations materials for coaches; 
singles, Overton Pratt, Redlands; junior veterans’ doubles, H. 2. That CAHPER foster coaching clinics, workshops on 
G. Derrick, Los Angeles, and Ed Settles, Huntington Park, care and prevention of injuries, and form study committees 
Calif. on special coaches’ problems; 

Yuma Union High School is having an intramural softball 3. That CAHPER take an aggressive stand in favor of the 
tournament. A round-robin tournament was played within the principle of extra pay for extended day services. 
class teams, the winner of the underclassmen meeting the win- 4. That CAHPER consider the establishment of unity be- 
ner of the upperclassmen for the championship. All girls in- tween athletic interests and physical education interests. Mr. 
terested in playing were eligible. Games were played during Bell is to be commended for ferreting out these basic problems. 
the noon hour. Officiating was done by the students. High school and junior college football and_ basketball 

Also at Yuma, the varsity tennis class sponsored a single coaches in the State of California have been invited to at- 
elimination tournament for everyone in school. The class was tend the second annual football-basketball coaching clinic to be 
the tournament committee and they chose as the referee, Col- held on the Stanford University Campus, June 16, 17 and 18, 
leen Long, a fellow class member. The purpose of this tourn- according to Al Masters, director of physical education and 
ament was to build up an interest in tennis within the school, athletics. The clinic is free to all such coaches. Coaches at- 
and to find material for the team next year. Since they tending the clinic will be housed and fed in a campus dorm- 
would be high school freshmen next year, an invitation was itory, at a nominal cost. J 
issued to the eighth graders of the grammar schools. The Athletic Federation of College Women held its Cali- 

The tournament was divided into two divisions, the junior fornia state conference on the Stanford University Campus, 
division which included eighth graders, freshmen, and sopho- Palo Alto, March 21 and 22. Miss Phyllis Van Vleet, on 
mores, and the senior division which included junior and senior leave from Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, addressed 
students. Medals were awarded the winners in both divisions. A the girls on “The Spirit of AFCW.” Discussion of intercollegi- 
twenty-five cent entrance fee was charged to aid in the pur- ate competition by areas and corecreational activities were two 
chase of balls for the tournament. Miss Betty Nye, physical subjects under discussion. Mrs. Maud Knapp, director of 
education director at the Yuma School, hopes to make this an physical education for women, Stanford University, welcomed 
annual affair. delegates who attended from 17 universities and colleges. Phyllis 

The annual University Week was held at the University of Leveen was student chairman of the conference. 

Arizona, the weekend of May 3. Winners from the The March meeting of the Los Angeles unit for physical edu- 
five districts of Arizona met in competition in baseball, track, cation featured a program for the outdoor person. Mr. Jack 
and tennis. C. Kern, assistant supervisor of Angeles National Forest gave 

Renewal of the annua! valley grammar school tennis tourna- a most interesting talk on the California trails system. As an 
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added feature Mr. C. E. Harlan, assistant supervisor, Angeles 
National Forest, presented the outstanding outdoor film of the 
year, “Realm of the Wild,” in color and sound. In addition 
to this, the group heard Mr. Deke Houlgate, famous sports 
statistician, speak on oddities in sports. Mr. Houlgate is the 
author of a recent book, Encyclopedia of Sports. 

The San Gabriel unit recently featured Dudley de Groot 
who explained the professional football setup. Mr. Lloyd 
Webster is scheduled for the next gathering and will discuss sex 
education problems. Health movies picturing the symptoms for 
various diseases will also be shown. 

Dr. Harvey Billig, recently of the Navy and well known 
for his work on fascial stretching exercises, is to be the guest 
speaker for the next meeting of the Glendale unit. Dr. Billig 
is probably best known among physical educators for his con- 
tribution in the way of a successful exercise for dysmenorrhea. 


An early March meeting of the Santa Barbara unit was un- 
der the sponsorship of Dr. Louise Brown who presented Miss 
Wilma Bucknall, director of health education for the Santa 
Barbara County health department. Her message was con- 
cerned with the depgrtment’s new program for health edu- 
cation. 

The Los Angeles corrective unit, the Los Angeles physical 
education unit, and Phi Epsilon Kappa co-sponsored the in- 
ternationally acclaimed Danish gymnastic team. The group of 
forty-two young Danish athletes, boys and girls, presented a 
demonstration at Los Angeles City College especially for 
teachers and physical education majors. 

Earl Hoos, Sacramento unit president, in conjunction with 
the Sacramento Municipal Tennis Club and Northern California 
Board of Women Officials, co-sponsored a tennis clinic April 
26 which was held at Sacramento College and which featured 
Dick Stevens, varsity tennis coach at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

The Sacramento College ski club was recently honored with 
an invitation to become a member of the California Ski As- 
sociation. The new club and its faculty advisor, Miss Ruth 
Anderson, can be credited with bringing to Sacramento the 
noted ski photographer, John Jay, and his film “Skis In the 
Sky.” The student organization and four of its CSA affiliates 
co-sponsored a combined downhill and slalom event at Sugar 
Bowl during April. Sugar Bowl, near Donner Summit, is a 
popular rendezvous for skiers. 


NEW MEXICO 


The second annual conference on health in New Mexico was 
held in Albuquerque, March 27 and 28, by the New Mexico 
Health Council. Last spring over four hundred lay people par- 
ticipated in a conference to decide upon some plan of action 
to improve the health of New Mexico residents. At the end 
of the conference the New Mexico Health Council was formed. 
At the present time over sixty organizations within the state 
are represented on the council. Its executive board has met 
once a month and has been ‘very active in attacking the major 
health problems, even to the formation of a definite legislative 
program. The conference this year was well attended, as in- 
dicated by the registration of 450. 

Dr. Joaquin Ortega, of the School of Inter-American Affairs, 
University of New Mexico, is the retiring president and Dr. 
Marion Hotopp, director of the Division of Maternal and Child 
Health, State Department of Public Health, is the president 
for 1947-1948. The new members of the executive board are 
Marion Hotopp, representative for state agencies; Ted Tenorio, 
representative for federal agencies; Frank C. Gabriel, repre- 
sentative for medical service organizations; Bernard N. Valdez, 
representative for prepaid medical plans; Charles L. Rose, rep- 
resentative for public, parochial, and Indian schools; Gladys 
Black, Sarah Bowen, Mrs. Charles Dietrich, Richard Gon- 
zales, Sister M. Theophane, representatives for miscellaneous 
organizations; Joaquin Ortega, member-at-large. 

The first session stressed improvement of hospital, nursing, 
and medical services. Topics considered were “A Dental 
Service Program for New Mexico,” “Better Hospital Service for 
New Mexico,” “Federalization of Medical Care,” “Maternity 


By Mercedes Gugisburg 
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Care in Rural New Mexico,” “Future Plans for the Los 
Lunas Mental Hospital.” 


In the second session community sanitation and hygiene was 
emphasized. Speeches given were “What Can be Done to Im- 
prove Sanitation in New Mexico?” “Food Sanitation,” 
“Problems of Sanitation in the Southwest,” “Public Health 
Nursing: Its Contributions to Better Health,” and “What to 
do About Rural Health.” 


The third session concentrated on nutrition. “Soil and 
Health,” “Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids ‘Pilot’ Programs in New 
Mexico,” “Anticipated Nutrition Experiments for New Mex- 
ico,” “Some Practical Aspects of Nutritional Education,” and 
“Recent Advances in Nutritional Understanding” were dis- 
cussed. 


Disease control was the keynote of the fourth session. 
“Present-Day Immunization,” “Clinical Experience with Rural 
Problems,” “A Program for Cancer Control in New Mexico,” 
“What New Mexico Needs for Effective Control of Venereal 
Diseases,” “Certain Aspects of Medical Care Planning,” and 
“Services and Facilities for the Cerebral Palsied,” were dis- 
cussed by local and national specialists. 

In the fifth session health education and citizens’ participation 
were emphasized. Lay people gave brief talks on “Some Phases 
of Speech Correction,” “Teachers’ Participation in Health 
Education,” “Child Guidance for Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency,” and “A Health Education Program for Rural 
Areas.” <A panel composed of citizens from educational groups 
discussed “Citizens’ Participation in Health Education.” 

Resolutions passed included the appointment of an overall, 
long-range planning committee for the promotion of health and 
welfare, the organization of county health and welfare coun- 
cils, appointment of a committee to study problems in ma- 
ternal and child health, and the continuance of action for the 
welfare of Indian groups. Further study was also requested 
to provide more hospitals and health centers, adequate rural 
roads, necessary federal and state legislation. 

Out-of-town speakers were Michael Pijoan; Francis Garvan, 
professor of chemistry, University of Colorado; Elin L. Ander- 
son, extension specialist in rural services, Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture; Dean Brooke, medi- 
cal consultant, Division of Public Health Methods, United 
States Public Health Service; Esther P. Huseman, health edu- 
cation specialist, Farmers Home Administration, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Portia Irich, director, Nursing Service, American Red 
Cross, Pacific Avenue. 

At the closing banquet, John P. Wernette of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico addressed the group on “The Sunny Side 
of Health.” 

Members of the local organizing committee were Stuart W. 
Adler, Albuquerque; Frances N. Hodges, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Agency; Monte May Riley, New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; Glen Grisham, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Agency; LeRoy Jones, Albuquerque; Joaquin 
Ortega, School of Inter-American Affairs, University of New 
Mexico; Mary Pollard, School of Inter-American Affairs, 
University of New Mexico, chairman. 

A dance program “Rhythm Moods” was presented March 
20, 1947, by the women’s physical education department of 
Eastern New Mexico College. The program was a cul- 
mination of work carried on in classes the last six weeks 
of the first semester and the first nine weeks of the second 
semester. The program was divided into three parts: Waltz, 
Modern Rhythmics, Barn Dance. 

The first part of the program was a group of three waltzes 
danced to music by Chopin and Delibes. Each sophomore class 
learned a waltz and presented it in the program. 

The second part included a group of techniques, a study in 
swings, a modern dance, “Conflict,” and an original compo- 
sition, “Tea Party.” This was given by a group of girls 
chosen from the regular physical education classes to make up 
a modern dance class for this semester. 

The third part of the program presented eight couples 
making two sets, who did “Texas Star,” “Birdie in the Cage 
and Allemande Six,” “Little Sisters,” the “Virginia Reel,” 
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and a waltz quadrille. The yirls for the square dance were 
chosen from the freshman physical education classes and the 
boys were recruited from a men’s physical education class. 
A group of eight freshman girls broke the monotony of the 
square dances by doing the polka, schottische, and a two-step 
“Trilby.” 

The art department helped considerably by making posters 
to advertise the program. The life drawing class was fur- 
nished with models from the modern dance class and they in 
turn made posters from the drawings. The speech department 
used the lighting and make-up problems as a project for 
students in the play-directing class. The costumes were made 
by a former home economics department student. 

The program was not an advanced one in nature nor was it 


highly skilled in technique, but it was well received by the 
audience. 


The recreation program last summer in Las Cruces was 
guided by a full-time director and two assistants. The pro- 
gram included supervised playgrounds where the children were 
divided by grade levels, four tennis courts, one lighted softball 
court, and one hardball field. In addition to these activities, a 
Teen Canteen was operated during the summer months. Leagues 
of softball and basketball were organized, and the gate receipts 
were used to further the program. Admission was charged 
for adults, but not for children in order to afford entertain- 
ment for them. The organization of the community recreation 
council began with the local civic organizations, each of which 
appointed one member to the council. This council in turn 
selected an executive committee of five who appointed a 
recreational director and assistants with the approval of the 
council. Various subcommittees worked under the executive 
committee to promote specific programs. The financing of 
the recreation program is done jointly by the city council, the 
city school system, the civic clubs, and from the receipts of 
the basketball and softball leagues. The city council gives 
$1,000 for equipment. The schools pay the directors’ salaries, 
and the civic clubs support the Teen Canteen. 


The Gallup schools did not seem to be able to handle the 
hot-lunch program during the 1946-47 school year. The Mc- 
Kinley County Lay Health aud Welfare Association sponsored 
a project which afforded one hot-lunch kitchen in Gallup. The 
hot lunch was opened in December and has carried on continu- 
ously at considerable loss. Business men, firms, and organiza- 
tions have made up deficits by contributions. The hot lunch 
will be kept in operation until the close of school. About fifty 
children are served daily. 

The business and professional women’s club of Deming 
is sponsoring the project in swimming and lifesaving affiliated 
with the Red Cross. Miss Frances Darrocott, student at the 
University of New Mexico, will be one of the instructors. 
Mrs. Ruby Browder is chairman of the recreational committee 
for the club. 

The Board of Trustees of the Greater Las Vegas Youth 
Council sponsored a Youth Recreation Day April 9 for the 
purpose of raising funds. A goal of $3,000 to cover the coun- 
cil’s year-round budget for youth recreation projects was set. 

Mrs. Vada Overton of the State Department of Education 
was recently appointed state tennis chairman by the New 
Mexico Board of NSWA. On her committee are Miss Dorothy 
Schultz of Las Vegas and Miss Frances McGill of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 

Deming High School was hostess to a softball sportsday on 
May 3. A round-robin tournament was played using the 
official NSWA rules for girls. Miss Geraldine Lunde was the 
sponsor. 

The Committee on Health Policies in New Mexico Schools 
is preparing a manual on health suggestions for the elementary 
teacher. It is hoped that this material will be ready in the 
near future. 

The Carlsbad High School physical education department 
under the direction of Miss May Morris, Miss Barbara Bendel, 
Mr. Ralph Bowyler and Mr. Jere Reid, recently held its 
annual demonstration in connection with the high school open 
house. After the parents had attended ten-minute classes, they 
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all went to the gymnasium while the students were playin 
basketball, ping pong, and volleyball. The girls gave the ion 
part of the program. Their activities consisted of calis 
tumbling and pyramid building. The boys followed t 
with relays, tumbling, wrestling, and boxing. 
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Three NSWA Legislative Board meetings were held at 
Seattle on April 21 and 22. Annual reports of all officers, 
district chairmen, standing committees, special committees, and 
short-term committees were made at this time. Under new 
business two reports were made as follows: report of meeting 
of Joint Committee of NSWA and NFSHSAA;; report of 
National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency. Watch for summaries of these reports. 


Connecticut, By Geneva Kehr 

A recreational playday was held at Norwalk High School 
at Norwalk, Connecticut. Fifty-two girls welcomed one hun- 
dred and twenty girls from the neighboring schools of Green- 
wich, Stamford, Darien, and Westport. Events included 
bowling, table tennis, shuffleboard, batball, dodge ball, relays, 
and volleyball. 

Bowling playdays were held at the Woodrow Wilson High 
School in Middletown, and at the Milford High School in 
Bridgeport. Each girl was placed on a color team and bowled 
two strings. The winning teams were given awards. 

The Girls’ Athletic Committee of the Connecticut Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association has purchased a 16mm sound 
film on badminton. The film will be sent on request to any 
Connecticut high school, There is no charge except for mailing. 


New Mexico, By Medcedes Gugisberg 

A basketball clinic and the rating of basketball officials 
took place at the University of New Mexico, March 28, 29, 
and 30. These events were sponsored by the New Mexico board 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, the New Mexico 
Board of Women Officials, and the department of physical 
education for women, University of New Mexico. Sixty-five 
high school and college teachers and high school and college 
students attended the clinic, some of whom tried for ratings 
in basketball officiating. Miss Joyce Templin and Miss Jean 
Martin of the University of Colorado were judges for the 
ratings and assisted with the clinic. 

The New Mexico Board of Women Officials was formed 
this year. Members are Frances McGill, chairman, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico; May Morris, vice chairman, Carlsbad; 
Jean Hendrickson, secretary, Albuquerque; Elwanda Allen, 
treasurer, Raton; Marjorie Rasmussen, Albuquerque; Elsie 
Price, Taton; Dorothy Schultz, Las Vegas; Thelma Parker, 
State College; Eda Anderson, Las Cruces; Gladys Milliken, 
University of New Mexico; Mrs. Vada Overton, State De- 
partment of Education; Sarah Wilson, Santa Fe; Georgia 
Pigg, Secorro; Vina Cunningham, Carlsbad; Ann Pavloff, 
Highlands University. The following students at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico also received ratings: Pauline Cheuvront, 
Marilyn Glasebrook, Evelyn Glasebrook, Gretchen Sammis. 

The college instructors had a luncheon at Zuni Lodge 
March 29 to discuss with Frances McGill, University of New 
Mexico, the college women’s playday which was scheduled at 
the University April 26. All college and high school teachers 
met at dinner at La Placita that evening and discussed ways 
and means to promote more participation in tennis throughout 
the state. 

About fifty girls from Albuquerque High School under the 
direction of Marjorie Rasmussen participated in the clinic, 
by forming teams used in rating of officials. Twenty-five girls 
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from Jefferson Junior High School assisted Mrs. Jean 
Hendrickson in her demonstration of ways to develop student 
officials. ; 

Frances McGill, University of New Mexico, made the ar- 
rangements for the rating of officials. Dorothy Schultz, Las 
Vegas High School, and basketball chairman, and Mercedes 
Gugisberg, University of New Mexico, were co-chairmen for 
the clinic. 

The program of the clinic included: 

1. Discussion of rules and demonstration of fouls by Joyce 
Templin, University of Colorado; Joan Martin, University of 
Colorado. 

2. Discussion and demonstration of ways to develop student 
officials by Mrs. Jean Hendrickson, Albuquerque. 

3. Discussion and demonstration of skills by Mrs. Jean 
Hendrickson, Albuquerque; Gladys Milliken, University of 
New Mexico; Ann Pavloff, Highlands University. 

4. Panel on health and basketball by Miss Dorothy Schultz, 
chairman, Las Vegas High School; and “Health Values 
Inherent in Basketball” by May Morris, Carlsbad High School; 
and “Health Problems in Basketball” by Elwanda Allen, 
Raton High School. Other members of the panel were Mrs. 
H. F. Wackerbarth, Albuquerque, PTA representative; Mrs. 
Betty Perkins, Albuquerque High School. 

5. Round-table discussion on the teaching of a basketball 
unit by Mrs. Vada Overton, State Department of Education; 
Mercedes Gugisberg, University of New Mexico. 

6. Discussion on how basketball can be used in playdays 
and sportsdays. 

7. Discussion and demonstration of zone defense and man- 
to-man defense by Miss Templin and Miss Martin. 

Those receiving ratings were May Morris, director of 
physical education for high school girls, Carlsbad; Elwanda 
Allen, director of physical education for high school girls, 
Raton; Mrs. Jean Hendrickson, director of physical education 
for girls of Jefferson Junior High School; Gladys Milliken, 
instructor, University of New Mexico. 


North Dakota, By Grace O. Rhonemus 


A survey was made in sixteen representative schools in the 
State of North Dakota by Grace Rhonemus to determine if 


‘ physical education instructors were acquainted with NSWA 


and if they used guides. It was found that ten knew about 
NSWA standards and used guides, and others used guides but 
were not aware of NSWA standards. 

Women majors at the University of North Dakota had a 
playday Saturday afternoon, March 1, with the Agricultural 
College. They participated in basketball, badminton, and 
archery. 

A volleyball intramural campus tournament was held in 
December with Davis Hall women as the winners, following 
which they challenged Mayville Teachers College for a game. 

Rifle shooting for women is a new activity this semester. 
It is sponsored by WAA. Matches were played with the 
University of Hawaii, North Dakota Agricultural College, and 
South Dakota College, Brookings. 


Southern California, By Geraldine Schwaderer 


Professional interest in basketball in Southern California is 
at a high level. In the fall the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, assisted by the Los Angeles Basketball Committee, 
sponsored a demonstration clinic as an institute for teachers. 
Mrs. Eugenia Minas of NSWA was chairman. Helen Mindlin 
spoke on the work of the rating committee, and a paper on 
testing by Dr. Eleanor Metheny was read. Jeanette Smalley 
also gave a talk on the same subject, and Orsie Thomson 
discussed rule changes. The problems and possibilities of 
student officials were discussed by Geraldine Schwaderer. 
Techniques for junior high school students were presented 
by Rosalie Vance, while the senior high school level was 
discussed by Dorothy Allen. The clinic was concluded by 
a demonstration game done by two nationally rated officials, 
Marian Pettit and Geraldine Schwaderer. 

In November the basketball committee headed by Rosalie 
Vance, chairman, held a participation clinic for all people who 
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were interested in receiving suggestions for improving their 
officiating. This was followed several weeks later with the 
written and practical tests for those who qualified. The same 
procedure was repeated in March of this year so that this 
experience could be gained by those who were not ready in 
the fall. 

A special rating day was held for a very interesting group 
who came up from San Diego. Members of the committee also 
made a trip to Santa Barbara at the request of an interested 
group of students and teachers there. 

Our objective now is to get enough people interested in 
holding national ratings in other areas in southern California 
so that more boards may be established to serve this large area. 


Utah By Clara Johnson 

Plans are being formulated for an officials’ rating board 
for Utah. The first session was held at the University of 
Utah campus on March 28 and 29. 

NSWA material was on display for distribution and sale 
at the seven district conventions of UAHPER held at central 
localities all over the state. 

The Utah State Agricultural College at Logan held a 
basketball clinic for girls of seven high schools in Region 1. 
Miss Elizabeth Dutton, physical education director of the 
College, presided over events. She was assisted by Jeane 
Marshall, WAA manager, and Shirley Nelson, instructor in 
dance at USAC. 
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By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


ALABAMA aa rss By Lucile Wyman 

The annual meeting of the Alabama Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Birmingham, 
Alabama, on March 28, 1947. The luncheon was held in the 
Quarterback Room of the Redmont Hotel. Miss Louise E. 
Levy, president of the association, introduced the toastmaster, 
Dr. John R. McLure, dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Dean McLure presented the following 
honor guests: Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, divisional director, 
health and physical education, Detroit public schools; Miss 
Helen Manley, senior specialist in health and physical educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Morrison McCall, director 
of division of instruction, State Department of Education; 
Mr. J. P. Creel, president, Alabama High School Athletic 
Association; Mr. Sellers Stough, secretary-treasurer, Alabama 
High School Athletic Association; Mr. Rayburn Fisher, super- 
intendent of schools, Anniston; and Dr. M. L. Orr, director 
of summer school, Alabama College. 

In introducing the guest speaker, Dr. McLure affirmed his 
own deep interest in the field of health and physical education 
and strongly stated his feeling that we need to place more 
emphasis on health and health habits. Approximately 90 per- 
sons, including several members of the Alabama High School 
Athletic Association, had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Blanchard 
speak on “How Does Our Practice of Health and Physical 
Education Compare with Our Philosophy.” Mr. Blanchard 
stated that “the future philosophy of health, physical educa- 
tion, and athletics in secondary schools is reflected through the 
curriculum itself and ultimately the curriculum becomes the 
philosophy.” The factors that influence and eventually shape 
the curriculum are varied but include time allotment, facilities, 
personnel, pressure groups, misinformation, maleducative 
forces, and parental lassitude. 

At the afternoon méeting of the association, Miss Jessie R. 
Garrison, state supervisor of health and physical education, 
presented the guest speaker, Miss Helen Manley. Miss Manley 
told of the work of the national association and how it needs 
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the help of the state assuciations as well as the fact that the 
state associations need help from the national association. 
She discussed briefly what is going on in the field in other 
sections of the country and mentioned the pending legislation 
for federal aid to health and physical education. 

In speaking on the topic, “Building Programs in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation,” Miss Manley emphasized, 
(1) that we should become more community minded, (2) that 
we should develop wholesome attitudes toward physical activity, 
(3) that our classes in physical education should offer oppor- 
tunities for each individual to develop the efficient use of his 
body and his social and spiritual consciousness, (4) that 
health instruction should be scaled to the interest, the knowledge, 
and the immediacy of the needs of the children, and (5) that 
leadership is the strongest factor in our program. 

At the business session, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: president, Dr. Margaret McCall, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo; president-elect, Miss Geneva 
Myrick, Tallassee Public Schools, Tallassee; vice president, 
Miss Elizabeth Lewis, Birmingham-Southern, Birmingham; 
treasurer, Miss Eleanor Lewis, Box 164, Clanton; secretary, 
Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery; member-at-large, Dr. C. E. McCarver, Howard 
College, Birmingham; chairman of membership, Miss Harriet 
M. Barnes, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; publicity 
chairman, Miss Harriette L. Donahoo, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; adviser to student section, Miss Elizabeth 
Lewis, Birmingham-Southern, Birmingham. 

Dr. Dorothy LaSalle, professor of health education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan, will direct a wokshop at Livings- 
ton State Teachers College, June 3-20, on health education. 
The purpose of this workshop is to formulate a philosophy 
of health for rural teachers. 


FLORIDA 


The Greater Miami Women’s Basketball League sponsored 
by the City of Miami Recreation Division attracted over 100 
individual girl players among whom were young business 
women, college girls, housewives, and a few senior high 
school girls. 

Seven teams entered the league with each team playing 
twice a week. The first half of the league was a round-robin 
and the second half a double-elimination tournament with the 
winner of each playing a one-game playoff for the champion- 
ship. A trophy and twelve gold basketballs were awarded the 
winning team by the City of Miami Recreation Division. 

The officiating at all games was done by the members of 
the Greater Miami Board of Women Officials which is a 
member of the WNORC of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. These officials were very capable and helped make 
the league a success with their emphasis on proper attitudes 
towards the players and the women leaders. Through continued 
use of women leaders and women officials instead of men, there 
is hope that they will point the way to continued efforts for 
improving and increasing girls’ basketball in Greater Miami. 

The City of Miami Recreation Division provides for its 
children before they reach the school age. Experienced workers 
have developed an organized morning program of worthwhile 
activities. The children who take part in this activity adjust 
themselves to public school more easily than the child who has 
spent his first four or five years at home. 

The division has five schools on the playgrounds. The chil- 
dren meet Monday through Friday from 9:30 till 12:15. Here 
they have trained guidance, good environment, good equipment, 
and healthful surroundings. The children play with clay, 
scissors, and crayons; listen to stories; look at books and 
pictures; dance and participate in dramatic activities; express 
their ideas; and learn to behave. 

Dade County junior and senior high schools recently con- 
ducted a girls’ track meet at Flamingo Park, Miami Beach. 
Seventeen junior high schools and seven senior high schools 
competed in the individual and team activities. Ribbons were 
awarded winners in each event and plaques were presented by 
the Country Federation of Women’s Clubs to the _ high- 
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point schools. Miss Mary Bow of the Miami Recreation De- 
partment, and track chairman for the Greater Miami Board of 
Women Officials, did an excellent job in securing qualified 
officials to assist at the meet. Mrs. Katie Brown, Edison 
Junior High School, was chairman of the junior high school 
division and Miss Louise Taylor, Miami Senior High School 
was chairman of the senior high school division. They were 
assisted by Mrs. Marion W. Huey of the Miami Beach Rec- 
reation Department. 

Over 500 girls and women participated in the citywide basket. 
ball league conducted by the board of public recreation in 
Tampa during the current basketball season. 

Beginning with the elementary school girls, the board of 
public recreation has endeavored to stimulate interest in basket- 
ball by conducting preliminary activities before going on to 
the more skilled game of basketball. In the lower grades girls 
are taught the fundamentals of passing and catching which de- 
velop skills for the more advanced. game. 


Beginning with the junior high school girls, teams are 
organized for after-school play according to age classification, 
More than 20 teams participated in this league, which repre- 
sented girls from all sections of the city. Regular weekly 
games were scheduled and this year, for the first time, sports- 
manship has been outstanding. The periods of play are reduced 
to five-minute quarters in order that there will not be too 
much of a physical strain. 


In the senior high school league, which again is . organized 
according to age classification, 16 teams participated with the 
same type of schedule as outlined for the junior high schools, 
The 16 teams were reclassified according to the ability of the 
players and made up into four leagues of four teams each; 
therefore, all teams had an equal chance for developing a 
championship team in their own division. 

A business women’s league consisting of eight teams played 
throughout the season and, again, the teams were classified 
according to ability with two divisions. All teams played once 
a week with the playing periods arranged to meet the needs 
of the various teams. Women officials were used throughout the 
play and in most cases women coaches or managers were in 
charge of teams. At the conclusion of the season, trophies 


were awarded to the championship teams in each division and . 


the occasion was made into a social affair when all the teams 
met to engage in social activities. It is felt that the spirit 
of friendliness that. is developed through an activity of this 
type can be most valuable in assisting people to make the neces- 
sary social adjustments for everyday living. 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


The Georgia state association met on Friday, April 25, and 
Saturday, April 26, in conjunction with the annual convention 
of the Georgia Education Association in Savannah, April 23-26. 

In the morning a breakfast meeting was held with Dr. S. B. 
Sudduth of George Peabody College as speaker. Following 
this the Health Section met and held a panel discussion on 
evidences of a good program in the elementary schools in 
Georgia. A business meeting was conducted later in the morn- 
ing and the Student Section met at the same time. In the 
afternoon Mr. R. T. DeWitt, Georgia Teachers College, States- 
boro, was chairman of a demonstration of physical activities 
for the elementary school child using limited space, equipment, 
and untrained leadership. A gymnastic exhibition under the 
direction of Mr. Lyle Welser, Georgia Tech, was given Friday 
evening. On Saturday morning the old and new officers of the 
state association met to discuss projects for 1947-48. 


LOUISIANA .... . By Guy Nesom 


At the Southern District convention in Memphis Dr. Joy W. 
Kistler, Louisiana State University, was elected to serve as 
president for the coming year. Miss Caro Lane, Louisiana 
State Department of Health, will serve as the vice president 
of the association representing health. Others who were 
elected to office were Miss Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State 
University, chairman, Professional Education Section; Guy W: 
Nesom, Northwestern State College, chairman, College Men’s 
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Section ; Miss Helen Knight, Louisiana State University, chair- 
man, Dance Section; Gordon Bennett, Northwestern State 
College, chairman, Student Section. 

Among those participating in the conference was Mrs. 
Melba B. O’Quinn of Northwestern State College who was a 
member of the working conference on elementary health and 
physical education. Mrs. O’Quinn reported a very interesting 
and worthwhile meeting of the group which had guidance from 
experts from the whole field of elementary education. Miss 
Ada Bess Hart, Northeast Junior College, served as chair- 
man of the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 
examinations. One of the interesting exhibitions which re- 
ceived much acclaim was directed by Miss Phoebe Barr, 
Metairie Park Country Day School in New Orleans. Miss 
Barr brought a group of the Metairie Park Country Day 
School girl students to Memphis and they presented an inter- 
esting program of modern dance numbers. It was an advanced 
performance for a high school group and Miss Barr is to be 
congratulated, especially since this is her first year on the job. 

Among the schools and departments represented at the 
Memphis conference were the State Department of Education, 
Caddo Parish School Board, Centenary College, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Louisiana State University, Louisiana College, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Northwestern State College, Lou- 
isiana Tech, Northeast Center, Lafayette High School, Metairie 
Park Country Day School, and University high school. 

News from Louisiana Tech reports that Miss Minnie 
Ratliff planned a special modern dance recital for presentation 
in May. Mrs. Jean E. Hickman of Tech has announced that 
an ex-student news bulletin is being edited by the health and 
physical education professional club for the purpose of keeping 
the college in close contact with achievements of ex-students 
and for giving ex-students an opportunity for keeping in con- 
tact with each other. 

The Northwestern State College aquatic club is expecting 
a very busy season. They recently presented a water show 
to a packed audience and have been invited by the department 
of recreation of the city of Shreveport to put on an aquatic 
program heralding the opening of the swimming season in that 
city. The aquatic club, along with the college orchestra and 
modern dance group, planned a combined program for: May 17 
to be held at the municipal pool in Shreveport. 

The aquatic club recently received news from SAAU head- 
quarters that the SAAU junior swimming and diving cham- 
pionships will be held in the college natatorium on July 11 
and 12. This meet, along with the American National Red 
Cross Aquatic School from June 2-12, will keep the group 
very busy. 


MISSISSIPPI By R. G. Lowrey 


At its spring meeting in Jackson, the Mississippi State As- 
sociation named the following officers to serve for the coming 
year: Miss Ethel Cain, professor of physical education, Delta 
State Teachers College, president; Mr. Pickens Noble, Tu- 
pelo, president-elect; Dr. R. G. Lowrey, professor of health 
and physical education, Mississippi Southern College, reporter. 

Summer health and physical education workshops for teach- 
ers will be held at selected centers in Mississippi for the 
third consecutive time this year. These workshops are co- 
operative undertakings of the teacher-training institutions, the 
State Board of Health, and the State Department of Education. 
In 1945 and 1946 a total of about 4,000 teachers attended such 
workshops in Mississippi. 

Mississippi Southern College and Delta State Teachers 
College have both added to their faculties health educators 
trained in community health work in cooperation with the 
State Board of Health. At Delta State Teachers College the 
health educator works part time on the college staff and part 
time with the Bolivar County health department. This is a 
venture in cooperative planning. At Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege the health educator is a full-time member of the college 
staff with responsibility for developing cooperative programs 
between the college and the county health departments in the 
areas served by the college. 
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Mississippi Southern College, with the aid of a founda- 
tion grant, is undertaking an extensive, in-service, . teacher- 
training program in several counties of southern Mississippi. 
A member of the health faculty of the college devotes his 
entire time to field work assisting teachers in the improve- 
ment of their school health programs. Hookworm control, 
nutrition, physical education, and recreation have been areas 
of special interest in various counties. A demonstration rural 
school program is under development in all these problem 
areas in the Rocky Creek School in George County. 

Bulletin numbers 118 and 119 of the State Department of 
Education published in January and March, 1947, are new 
syllabi in health and physical education for the secondary 
schools of Mississippi. Ideas for these syllabi were developed 
in the teacher workshop of 1945 and 1946. The syllabi were 
put in final form in the 1946 workshop at the University of 
Mississippi. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 


The Tennessee state association elected the following officers 
at a meeting of the executive committee in Memphis, March 14: 
president, Emmett Strickland, West High School, Nashville; 
vice president, L. M. Stevenson, Germantown High School, 
Germantown; treasurer, Joe Black Hayes, Cumberland Uni- 
versity, Lebanon; secretary, Helen Watson, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

John Bailey, graduate student, University of Tennessee, 
has accepted a position as freshman football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. Charlie Mitchell, physical education 
major and football star, is coaching at Madisonville, Tennessee. 
Sam Jones, president of the state association, 1946-47, was 
operated on at Army General Hospital in Denver, Colorado, 
in March, 1947, for removal of shrapnel lodged in his lung. 
He came back to Knoxville on sick leave, but returned for a 
check-up in May, and from there went to the national con- 
vention in Seattle. Howard Anderson, American Red Cross 
lifesaving director, was a visitor at the University of Tenn- 
essee for the week of April 6-12, and went on tour through- 
out the state later in the month. 

On March 28, in Nashville, the health, physical education, 
and recreation section held an important session with em- 
phasis on recreation. Mr. Fred T. Brown, director of the 
division in the state, presided. The speaker of the day was 
Judge Camille Kelley, Juvenile Court judge in Memphis, and 
the topic of her address was “Recreation and its Relation to 
Juvenile Delinquency.” Mr. E. B. Stahlman, Jr., executive 
director of the Nashville Banner, spoke on the part that pub- 
licity played in the program, and of the interest of Nashville’s 
papers in the statewide recreation program. On the panel 
were Mr. A. F. Bridges, executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Secondary School Athletic Association; Mr. Julian Crocker, 
director of recreation and physical education, Murfreesboro 
city schools; Mr. W. D. Croft, recreation director, Shelby County 
schools; Mr. Willard Hays, director of recreation, TVA; 
Judge Camille Kelley, Juvenile Court, Memphis; Mr. George 
Leonard, sports writer, Nashville Banner; Mr. C. H. Moore, 
superintendent of Clarksville schools; Mr. Henry Morse, recre- 
ation leader, State Department of Conservation; Miss Marian 
Preece, field representative, National Recreation Association; 
Mr. E. B. Stahlman, executive director, Nashville Banner. 

In a report to the editorial research section of Coronet Mag- 
azine, the University of Tennessee submitted the information 
that the University of Tennessee has a swimming requirement. 
Sixty percent of the freshmen men are required to take be- 
ginners’ swimming with twenty percent of these unable to 
swim. Seventy-seven percent of the freshmen women are 
taking the course with thirty-eight percent of these unable 
to swim. 

Dr. Norma D. Young, department of physical education, 
University of Iowa, has been added to the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee for the summer quarter of 1947. 

The volunteer hiking club, discontinued during war years, 
is being revived now by the physical education department at 
the University of Tennessee. The group goes by bus to the 
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Smokies, 38 miles away, taking box lunches, and then they take 
to the trails. To date, the group averages 50 boys and girls, 
and at least 100 are expected for each Sunday. 

In its veteran and regular student recreational program, the 
University of Tennessee reports that approximately 400 stu- 
dents have been taught social dancing during the fall and winter 
quarters. Square dances held during the year have had an 
enthusiastic following and the swimming club, modern dance 
club, and intramural program have also been popular. 

Two leadership courses in recreation were held during late 
May and early June in the State of Tennessee, one at Pea- 
body College in Nashville, and the other at a state park. 


TEXAS By Frances Wayman 


The aquatics club of Texas State College for Women has 
developed an interesting show composed of synchronized swim- 
ming routines, which takes approximately one hour to per- 
form. This program has been given at Southern Methodist 
University and Arkansas State Teachers College and has been 
well received at both places. Its next performance will be 
at Ashburn General Hospital in McKinney on the occasion 
of the opening of the new pool there. 


The University of Texas Swing and Turn Club, an American 
folk dance organization, under the sponsorship of Marlys 
Swenson and C. J. Alderson, gave a colorful demonstration 
at the Texas-Arkansas basketball game during intermission. 
The demonstration was well received by the 8,000 spectators. 

Mrs. Jo Chapman, director of physical education of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Massachusetts, recently returned to the 
campus for a visit. Mrs. Chapman was a member of the first 
class at the University of Texas to receive the bachelor of 
science degree in physical education. Miss Leah Gregg, as- 
sistant director of the department of physical training for 
women, and Dr. Ruth Abernathy, associate professor of phy- 
sical and health education, attended the Third National Con- 
ference on Health in Colleges held the second week of May 
in New York City. 


Dr. D. K. Brace will be chairman of the Research Section 
of the Southern District next year. . 

The lifesaving and water safety class was most fortunate in 
having four representatives from the Red Cross as visitors 
recently. Carroll Bryant, author of the text on lifesaving and 
water safety, from Red Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C., 
spoke to the class regarding changes that are being made in 
the new edition of the text. Other visitors were Walter 
Hausknecht, assistant director of first aid, water safety, and 
accident prevention from St. Louis, Hilton Gillian, field rep- 
resentative from the midwest area, and Elmo Low, field rep- 
resentative. All four gave instruction on strokes to students 
who wished to remain after class practice. 


A committee is working on a plan for offering a major in 
recreation leadership. Outstanding spring events in the de- 
partment of physical training for women featured demonstra- 
tions by Orchesis, Canter Club, and Turtle Club. These were 
all held in April. Intramurals for women has sponsored three 
coeducational tournaments this year which have been very 
popular. The three activities in which the tournaments were 
held were volleyball, table tennis, and badminton. A  work- 
shop in safety education and one in health education will be 
conducted this summer by the Department of Physical and 
Health Education and the Division of Extension. 

During the week of March 17 the annual Texas Technologi- 
cal Country Dance School at Lubbock, Texas, sponsored by 
the department of physical education for women, the Women’s 
Recreation Association, and the Major-Minor Club, was held. 
Jimmie Clossin of El Paso, caller for square dances, polkas, and 
other dances at recreation centers, community gatherings, and 
on college campuses from coast to coast, was back to direct the 
school. Mr. Clossin has been visiting the Tech campus yearly 
since 1940 and recently returned from conducting a square 
dance school in San Diego. The Tech school was open to 
everyone who cared to participate, including Tech students, 
faculty, and the public. This year one of the largest crowds 
ever to attend a Clossin school filled the Tech gym for vir- 
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tually every session. 
and evenings. 

The national champion square dance team from Sweetwater 
with Jack Fomby as leader, presented a demonstration square 
dance Thursday night, March 20. The Abilene square dance 
team, with Bob Sumrall as leader, was presented Friday night, 
March 21. These teams were invited to dance in order to show 
the participants of the country dance school how beauty and 
coordination can be a part of square dancing. 


VIRGINIA By Harold K. Jack 


An intramural bowling program has been established jn 
Arlington County under the direction of W. A. Richardson 
director of physical education. The participants came from the 
upper elementary and junior high schools of the county and 
are organized into ten leagues with eight to fourteen teains jn 
a league. Each league is sponsored by a school teacher who 
supervises the sport during after-school bowling hours. 

Local community bowling alleys are used and each team par- 
ticipates once a week. Bowling rates are sixty cents a pupil 
for three games. Forty cents goes to the proprietor of the 
alleys, ten cents to the supervising teacher, and ten cents to the 
league treasurer to pay for a league banquet at the end of 
the season. Some teams entered the national tournament spon- 
sored by the National Bowling Association. 

The American High School Bowling Congress has appointed 
Mr. W. A. Richardson as its representative in Virginia. 

Dr. Harold K. Jack, assistant state supervisor of health and 
physical education, held a one-day clinic at Portlock in which 
over thirty physical education people from District I par- 
ticipated. The program included line-up procedures, calis- 
thenics, including the 12 exercises as outlined in the Victory 
Corps manual, relays, volleyball, mass drills and stunts, games 
of low organization, the testing program, planning, and the 
activities included in a well rounded program, and health edu- 
cation. Nearly all who attended took part in the demonstra- 
tions and were more than pleased with the type of material 
presented. 

During the past three years approximately sixty-one insti- 
tutes for the training of teachers and student leaders have been 
held throughout Virginia. These institutes have been of three 
different types: (a) those conducted at county-wide teacher 
meetings, in which teachers were divided into primary, ele- 
mentary, and high school groups, (b) special or selected 
teachers who have definite program responsibilities, and (c) 
institutes for training student leaders. 

The general procedure has been as follows. During the first 
hour there was discussion of problems and exchange of ideas 
under the direction of selected discussion leaders. Immedi- 
ately following this period demonstrations of the various phases 
of the physical education program (with special attention to 
problems brought out in the discussion period) have been car- 
ried on in classroom, gymnasium, or on the playground. State 
and local personnel have worked together in planning and 
carrying on the institutes, with either teachers or students 


There were classes mornings, afternoons 
’ 


participating. Time allotted has been from three hours to a 
full day. 
KENTUCKY By T. B. Godfrey 


In April the Kentucky Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Association had a very interesting luncheon meet- 
ing in Louisville during the state education association con- 
vention. A demonstration of various kinds of dance was pre- 
sented by school children between the ages of six and sixteen 
under the direction of Miss Lilias Courtney. This was fol- 
lowed by a round-table discussion, led by Mr. Hambleton Tapp, 
on building the Kentucky Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Association so that it may provide more service 
to the schools and communities in Kentucky. The need for 
more leaders, more trained teaching personnel, more members, 
and more service by everyone in our field, were brought out 
in the discussion. The meeting was closed with the election of 
officers for 1947-48. Mr. Edward Stansbury, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, was elected president, and Mr. 
T. B. Godfrey, Louisville public schools, secretary-treasurer. 
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Hold a Goach Council 
with the Dads ! 






Fatherly approval means a lot to a son. 
So ask the Dads to help you lay out your 
athletic programs. They'll give your team 
solid backing in the home. That’s where 
it really counts in getting out good talent, 
and showing boys constructive ways to be 
heroes. Teamwork between the Coach and 
Dads means a lot to any community. 

CLIMBER—all around shoe 
with Arch Cushion to keep the 
foot healthfully in balance in 
running, jumping, hiking, 


ames. Boys’ stzes. Brown or 
lack; white trim. 


RUNNERS—Snug lace from 
toe up, gives adjustable sup- 
port to every foot. ae KEDS SHOCK-PROOF 
speed soles absorb jars and ARCH CUSHION 
jolts. Men’s and boys’ sizes. absorbs jars and jolts— 
Brown or black with buff trim. helps avoid overstrain 


and fatigue. A Keds fea- 
A686. U.S. PAT. OFF. @ 
ONLY Genuine Keds have these features. They're 


ture famous for years. 
f not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 
The Shoe of Champions 





Keds Scientific Features 
Help Footwork 





KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 
feet; allows full toe play. 
Gives straight line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom 
with protection. 


























"How We Do It” 


A Method of Arranging and Recording a Round- 
Robin Tournament for Any Number of Teams 
Or Individuals 


T is generally agreed that the round-robin type of tourna- 

ment has several points in its favor if time permits its use. 
Among the chief ones might be mentioned that it is one of the 
fairest ways of determining a winner, since each team has the 
opportunity of playing every other team once, thus eliminating 
the possibility of being put out of play early due to an “off” 
day or because of the misfortune of drawing the eventual 
winners in an early round. Another advantage is that the 
weaker teams continue to play until the end of the tournament 
thus being given a chance to improve by the additional practice 
provided. It is an ideal system for use in class because of the 
above advantages and also because it keeps all of the members 
of the class busy since most of them finish their matches at 
approximately the same time. 











However, the usual round-robin tournament is rather com- 
plicated to arrange and carry on in large classes since one 
sheet is usually required for scheduling the matches, another 
for recording the scores and still a third for giving final team 
percentages and standings. The teacher who is trying to 
conduct such tournaments simultaneously in several classes 
usually becomes discouraged at the intricate details involved 
and the players are quite often confused when they try to 
interpret their own standings in the tournament. 


The method presented here is suggested as a means of 
recording in handy, concentrated form all the pertinent details 
of the tournament. In one chart will be found the schedule 
(by rounds if desired), winners, and scores of each match as 
played, the number of matches won and lost by each team and the 
percentage and standing of each team at the end of the tourna. 
ment. One chart is adequate to carry on two such round-robin 
tournaments for any given group, the results of one bej 
recorded above the diagonal line and the results of the other 
below the line. The illustration given shows such a tournament 
carried out between eleven doubles teams in tennis above the 
diagonal line with sufficient space left below the line to record 
the results of a table-tennis tournament for the same group, 
If desired, of course, another tennis tournament: could be 
recorded instead of the table-tennis tournament. 


Constructing the Chart 

1. Mark off and draw the chart, allowing enough spaces 
in the fifth vertical column from the left to record the names 
of all entering teams arranged in alphabetical order and the 
same number in the fifth horizontal column from the bottom 
where the team names are recorded in reverse order as shown. 
The Won, Lost, Percentage, and Place columns in the vertical 
columns at the left of the chart are to be used for recording 
the results of the tournament above the diagonal line while 
similar columns are provided at the bottom of the chart for 
recording the results of the tournament below the vertical line, 

2. Whenever two teams have completed a match, they go 
to the chart where they or some person designated as a scorer 
records the results in the manner now described. The names 
of the winners and the score are recorded in the space where 
the rectangles to the right of the names of one team in the 
vertical column intersect the rectangles leading upward from 
the names of the other team in the horizontal column at the 
bottom of the chart. For instance, the extreme upper left-hand 
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PORTER 7au-Shaped 


PLAYGROUNE 


BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOP 










UGGEDLY constructed for extra heavy duty out of 


doors, here is a unit that wins instant approval on aoe Sua 

every playground. The new Porter all-steel fan-shaped Won't Sa 
bank is formed from a single sheet of 11-gauge steel * 8 
with a 1%-inch flange. Won't 

Solid steel braces are arc-welded on- — 
end to the rear face of the bank, to the All Steel 
continuous flange, to each other, and to 5 
the four attachment plates, unifying the 
assembly. This bank will not buckle. nas a 

The goal is all-steel and electric- Sturdily 
welded, and will maintain a perfect circle aNat Braced 


in perfect alignment with the bank. ape | * 
Equipped with “No-Tie” Net Holders, oveian ite ee Unified 
and a twine net. ia { 





Assembly 
* 
Complete including . 
Goal and Net; Ship- Rigid Goal 
ping Wgt., 200 Ibs. “nN Th ™ 
o-tie 
Sone Net Holder 


Bank and goal are mounted on a 3'%- 4 
inch diameter steel pipe upright by | 
means of specially engineered cross- ft 
arms that prevent sag. Ingeniously 
designed friction clamps safeguard 

against twisting. A thoroughly depend- a 
able rigid installation. Meets all official | 
requirements. Finished to withstand RN TPF, 
the weather. 











AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—RUSH YOUR ORDER S gid r 


THE 2. E. CORPORATION 
3 : OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 





MANUFACTURERS OF: PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


WRITE FOR PORTER’S COMPLETE RECREATION CATALOG 
SWINGS « SEE-SAWS © SLIDES ¢ MERRY-GO-ROUND + COMBINATIONS » WORLD FAMOUS “JUNGLEGYM” CLIMBING STRUCTURES 
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Look to 


MEDART 
Fer... 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are_ + 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 















































Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steei Lockers « Steel Lockerobes - Gym- 
nasium Agparatus «Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops « Basketball Score- 
boards «and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
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space as filled in indicates that Bass and Keiser de 
Whitlock and Lewis 3-0. When the match has been Properly 
recorded in the Won column for Bass and Keiser and in the 
Lost column for Whitlock and Lewis, a check is placed in 
the lower right-hand corner of the space as shown. 

3. The number “10” in the upper left-hand corner Of the 
space indicates that this match would take place in the 10, 
round if the tournament is being carried on strictly accord; 
to rounds. However, it is usually quite satisfactory and speeds 
up play considerably for class use if no attention is Paid to 
rounds but participants simply play any other team available 
and not previously played when they finish a match. Partie. 
ipants can quickly determine which contestants they have not 
yet played by looking for the blank spaces to the right of their 
names in the vertical column and above their names in the 
horizontal column. When all matches between all contestants 
have been completed, all of the spaces will of course be filled in, 


feated 


Scheduling the Matches By Rounds 


If it is desired to schedule the matches by rounds, the fol. 
lowing system of numbering them may be used. If an odd 
number of teams is entered, there will be the same number 
of rounds as the number of teams entered with one team idle 
in each round. The example given below, for instance, gives 
the method of determining the rounds for eleven teams, letters 
having been substituted for the names of the teams. 


RouNpbs FoR ELEVEN TEAMS 


10 9 8 
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If an even number of teams is entered, one less round than 

the number of teams entered is required, since each team will 

play in each round and none will have to be idle. The following 

shows how to construct such a round schedule for twelve 
teams, 11 (number of teams — 1) being required. 


RouNDS FOR TWELVE TEAMS 
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Nutrition a la cart 


One day, not long ago, the chil- 
dren in a Georgia classroom looked 
up in surprise as a sturdy, un- 
painted wooden cart was wheeled 
in. The children clamored around 
the teacher, asking questions, ex- 
amining the strange and wonderful 
wagon. Why was it here? What 
was it for? The answers are in a 
report from the “inventors,” teach- 
ers of the East Griffin School, 
Spalding County, Georgia... one 
of many schools participating in a 
continuing program of nutrition 
emphasis. 

“In order to bring the study of 
nutrition to the classrooms, we had 








the ‘Nutrition Band Wagon’ built 
as a food carrier and mobile demon- 
stration table. The children were 
interested from the beginning, since 
they helped finish it—with sand- 
paper and varnish. The cart brought 
from the kitchen simple food items 
or food groups, such as carrot sticks 
and other raw vegetables. Then, a 
lesson about the specific foods was 
developed . . . uses, preparation, 
history ... with the children par- 
ticipating in the demonstration. 
Often, they would share their ex- 
periences by wheeling the cart into 
other classrooms.”’ 

But is nutrition training like 
that necessary? 


Consider a week-long check of 








the eating habits of 1,932 pupils in 
8 Southern schools. Only 23.3% of 
the children’s diets were good. 
34.1% were fair and 42.6% defi- 
nitely poor, according to standards 
used by many nutritionists. Com- 
parable results in other sections of 
the country clearly demonstrate a 
similar need for special emphasis 
on nutrition. 


Facts, ideas, plans and materials 
for a nutrition program adaptable 
to any curriculum are available to 
you. Please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours e Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1947--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 








GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
faw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...netural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . yse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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SCHOOL’S OUT! 


- . and right now is the 
ideal time to make plans for 
insuring an economical, serv- 
iceable towel program for the 
coming year. McArthur School 
Towels are the answer to every 
possible problem . . . for 
durability, for 
convenience. Your inquiries are 
invited—write Geo. McArthur 
& Sons, 


economy, for 


Inc., Baraboo, Wisc. 





Super-Gym and Super-Turk 


School Towels 














Nésten Creator of America’s 
FIRST STANDARD TRAMPOLINE 


now offers for immediate delivery 
The proved, advanced Model 5000-T at 


$209.00 


F. O. B. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Made with sturdy tubular steel and heavy-duty canvas. 
Improved and refined by 10 years of design, test and 
nation-wide use at gyms, playgrounds, beaches, pools 
and camps . . . NISSEN TRAMPOLINES trained thou- 
sands in ARMY, NAVY, MARINES, AIR CORPS. 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
200 A Avenue NW Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Did You Know That - -.| 


HE Army Institute of Pathology recently reported that 
one of the chief indications that extremes of climatic heat 
and cold may have something, to do with the occurrence of 
cancer was revealed in the high percentage of lip cancer found 
in World War II soldiers who were stationed in hot, windy 
and dusty areas of the United States Southwest and Africa, 
Medical records also indicate that lip cancer occurred more 
often among troops stationed in the colder parts of Alaska 
than in the more temperate areas. 
x ok x 
UBERCULOSIS is the greatest killer in Europe at the 
present time. One of the countries with the highest inci- 
dence is Germany where there are 400 new cases each week 
and 150 deaths each week in Berlin. There are 177,983 patients 
in the U. S. Occupation Zone. Denmark is making an attempt 
to stop the spread of the disease by using BCG vaccine which 
has reduced the tuberculosis rate to 1/7 of that among the 
unvaccinated. 
+ 2s 
HE newest derivative of vitamin B is folic acid which has 
produced amazing results in victims of pernicious anemia, 
In some cases one serious condition is found even after folic- 
acid treatment—degeneration of nerves indicated by tingling 
hands and feet—which, if left untreated, eventually results in 
paralysis. With the addition of small amounts of liver extract 
this condition rapidly becomes normal, however. Attempts are 
being made to track down this substance in liver because of its 
value in stopping nerve degeneration in pernicious anemia 
patients. 
x ok Ox 
HE Journal of the American Dental Association pointed 
out in a recent article that loss of teeth seriously affects 
nutrition and general health of older persons. Advance in life 
expectancy to 65 years or more requires that more attention be 
paid to dental decay, since life expectancy of teeth is much 
shorter than that of human beings. It was indicated that un- 
less increased attention is paid to dental health among 
children, approximately 40 to 50 percent of the present gen- 
eration of children will have no natural means of mastication 
when they reach the age of 60 years. The article went on to 
state that much of the obesity found among older people may 
be blamed on a change in diet resulting from the loss of teeth. 
* ok x 
HE first annual national convention of the Association for 
Physical and Mental Rehabilitation will be held in Chicago 
at the Hamilton Hotel, June 5-7 inclusive. In conjunction with 
the meeting, a three-day course of scientific and clinical in- 
struction in corrective physical rehabilitation will be conducted. 
For details write to Paul Roland, Director of Publications and 
Research, Veterans Administration Hospital, Danville, Illinois. 
* Ok Ok 
NNOUNCEMENT of the summer session at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono, was omitted from the May issue in 
error. The dates of the session are June 30 to August 8 and 
there will be courses in study of games and play activity, coach- 
ing of team sports, methods and materials, administration, ele- 
mentary school health program. A workshop in physical educa- 
tion and health will be conducted from June 30 to July 18. Mr. 
Glenn Kendall, Director of the Summer Session, University of 
Maine, Orono, will supply further information. 
* * Ok 
HE Association for Student Teaching, the School of 
Education, and the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, will sponsor jointly a workshop on audio-visual materials 
in teacher education from August 19 to 28 at the University 
School, Indiana University, Bloomington. Its purpose will be 
to provide an opportunity for cooperative efforts by educators 
interested in improving teacher education through the use of 
audio-visual materials. Further information may be obtained 
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$6.66 Dozen 


White Only 
Assorted Designs 


CHAMOIS 
BANDEAU 


An excellent 
adjunct to 
any bathing 
cap 
No. 400 


$5.60 Dozen 





198—Lane Stay Dry 





What Swimmers Ask For 


SWIM FINS 


193—Headshaped PUT A NEW KICK IN SWIMMING 
Moulded Aviator 


with Chin Strap 
Watertight Feature 
White Only 


$5.33 Dozen 


200-—Smooth, Flat 
Diver, White Only 


$2.73 Dozen 





HELP EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS 


Amazing Speed — Great Fun — Less Effort 
Order by Shoe Sizes 
Al regular $8.65 A Pair 


And now for children and ladies—shorter and 
lighter A2 junior fins $6.50 a pair 





NEW PLASTIC AQUA-TITE 
COVERING ON BALSA WOOD 


Patent Pending 


Invaluable when practising and teaching 
Red . . . Royal $5.00 each. 


Scientifically designed with grips 
in the proper holding position. 


F. O. B., N. Y. Prompt Delivery. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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How to achieve health and poise through 
an exciting new group activity 


Acrobatics 
for All 


By Erwin F. Beyer 


ACROBATICS FOR ALL shows how acrobatic 
adagio can be enjoyable and completely safe —for 
couples, mixed groups of young people, and even 
for whole families. Used with or without an in- 
structor, this book explains every simple step in 
text and pictures. 

The author’s classes in acrobatics at the University 


of Chicago have recently won nationwide attention 
through articles in popular magazines. 





176 easy-to-follow illustrations, $3.00 


At all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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from L. O. Andrews, School of Education, Indiana University 
Bloomington. is 
i o. 


ORONET Instructional Films has prepared a new ang 
condensed catalog of 100 different 16mm_ sound motiog 
pictures nearly all of which are in color, with prints available 
in a choice of black and white or color. The catalog also jngj. 
cates the grade levels and groups for which each of the films is 
especially suitable, as well as those which may be seq 
effectively for adult groups and teacher training. Among the 
wide range of subjects offered are films for instruction jg 
health and safety and physical education. The catalog will be 
furnished without charge to all who request it from Corone 
Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, ‘Chicago 1, 
ok * *” 
HE Veterans Administration has established a policy ep. 
abling manufacturers of and dealers in athletic equipment 
to submit samples of games and equipment not in general use jn 
VA hospitals and homes for the purpose of testing patients’ 
participation interests. The equipment will be given two- 
week trials in VA hospitals and homes with patients’ reac- 
tions observed by the stations’ chiefs of Special Services, 
: * ® 
N the Minneapolis public schools DDT has been used in the 
treatment of pediculosis with very satisfactory results, A 
mixture of 10 percent DDT in 90 percent talcum powder js 
used. It is known under the trade name “D. D. Tox” and may 
be secured in 8-ounce cans from the Mackwin Company, Win- 
ona, Minnesota. 


HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
has prepared a special issue of its bulletin on camping and 
outdoor education. This is the May issue and may be pur- 
chased for $1.00 from National Camp, Life Camps, Inc., 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York City 17. 
* Ok Ox 
‘HE American Congress of Physical Medicine will hold its 
twenty-fifth annual scientific and clinical session September 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 inclusive at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 
Scientific and clinical sessions will be given on the 3rd, 4th, 
5th, and 6th. In addition to the scientific sessions, the annual 
instruction courses will be held September 2, 3, 4, 5. For in- 
formation concerning the convention and instruction courses, 
address the American Congress of Physical Medicine, 30 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2. 
* * * 
R. C. H. McCLOY of th: State University of Iowa is 
preparing to send a shipment of books to China. Anyone 
interested in contributing materials should send them to Dr. 
McCloy, Field House, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
as soon as possible. 
ok ak * 
HE 1947 Conference of the American Physiotherapy Asso- 
ciation will be held at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, California, 
July 6-12. For reservations write Miss Mildred Elson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 
Bs 1 * 
5 een Ranetite Manufacturing Co., Inc., 1917 South Broad- 
way, St. Louis 4, Missouri, has developed a_ low-cost 
leather and fabric waterproofer which can be sprayed, brushed, 
sponged, or applied with a cloth to any leather or fabric mate- 
rial with a porous surface. Write the company .at the above 
address for further information. 
* Ok Ok 
‘THE Twenty-first Annual Coaching School, suspended during 
the war, will be held this summer from August 11 to 
August 16, at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Write to Tom Scott, Woollen Gymnasium, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
x Ok Ok 
| aiieoseaegrenentap narod 95 percent of the American people 
suffer from dental ailments; yet not more than one-fourth 
of them report to their dentist for annual treatment according 
to the American Dental Association. 
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TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE EXTREMITIES THE HEAD, NECK AND TRUNK 


| By DANIEL P. QUIRING, Ph. D., and ASSOCIATES By DANIEL P. QUIRING, Ph. D. 


Cleveland Clinic Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 
| Octavo, 117 pages, with 106 illustrations. Cloth, $2.75. Octavo, 115 pages, with 103 illustrations. Cloth, 79. 
| 


These two companion volumes present in diagrams the origin and arterial nerve supply of the individual | 
| muscles of the extremities, head, neck and trunk, together with their motor points. They are based upon) 
| original dissections and upon references to standard anatomical literature. Each diagram is accompanied by | 

a concise description which adds to the clarity of the presentation. These books offer indispensable informa-| 
tion to all workers in physical therapy, especially tc those in occupational therapy. Surgeons and general | 
practitioners who employ these methods will find them excellent sources of quick reference. They are examples 
of streamlining in medical education without any sacrifice of the essentials. 


“The excellent line drawings are clear and unembellished by extraneous detail. .. . The well catalogued 


brevity of this book renders it most useful for the student of anatomy, of physical therapy and of physical 
education.” —Journal of the American Medical Assoc. 














| LEA & FEBIGER 
| Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





SPORTS ATTENDANCE 
INCREASING-RAPIDLY 


Basketball, football and other school 
and collegiate sports are attracting 
greater crowds with each succeeding 
season. Seating experts estimate that 
attendance has increased 25% to 35% 
during the last two years. 

Our Nation-wide survey* on seating capacity 
needs, recently made, reveals a general seating 
shortage. It is becoming more acute each year. 



































Today gymnasiums are the centers of com- 
munity activities, everywhere. These activities 
are growing, rapidly—tremendously. 


Better plan now for your 1948-49 needs. Re- 
member, everyone wants more seating equip- 
ment. That makes delivery possible only in the 
distant future. It’s not too early to plan your 
needs for ‘48 and ‘49 NOW! Our seating en- 
gineers will be glad to help you. 

*Send for our Nation-wide Seating Survey. It 


Kg will help you plan more intelligently, more 
a. accurately. ‘Yrite today — it's FREE. 


nivewat BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years ILLINOIS 
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606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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RECREATION 


magazine 


REPORTS recreation activities 
RECORDS recreation philosophy 
DESCRIBES new programs 

KEEPS the recreation worker 
up-to-date 
Enter your subscription NOW. 


Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS‘N. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Critical descriptions with classified listings of estab- 
lished schools, universities, colleges, associations, founda- 
tions, summer camps. 30th edition, 1072 pages, 250 il- 
lustrations, $6.00. “As usual provocative and pungent,” 
Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Andover. 


“MAD OR MUDDLED” 


This 196 page’ introduction to the above, separately 
published at $2.00, explains how we got that way as the 
result of mis-information and mis-education, and how 
higher education has come under the control of our 
financial hierarchy. 


“The illumination is so revealing that I am no longer 
muddled,” Franklin Bobbitt, U. of Chicago. “Brings 
mental stimulation and many a hearty chuckle,” Frank 
H. Hankins, Smith Coll. “Interested and enthralled, 
captivated and stirred-up by your writing. A distinct 
and important contribution to education in our time,” 
Vinal H. Tibbetts, Am. Ed. Fellowship. “No one I know 
of is giving the data and evidence of this great subject 
as clearly as you are,” Francis Neilson, Chicago. “You 
are the most stimulating writer on education and related 
problems and fields,” Louis Adamic, N. J. “Refreshing 
to find someone whose perspective of the vital problems 
of education is so close to my own,” Comfort A. Adams, 
Pa. “Calculated to rock the chairs of educators from 
coast to coast,” Bosten Herald. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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Minimum Requirement 
(Continued from Page 367) 


below. This plan is based on the majority of students fulfillin 
it in three years. The minimum plan for your (the student's) 
classification is indicated at the end of the line checked, Tr 
for higher than minimum plan in your classification. , 


“A” and “B” Health Grades 
Plan I. To pass at least 1 intermediate classification, 
Plan II. To pass at least 2 intermediate classifications. 
Plan III. To pass at least 1 advanced and 1 intermediate 
classification. 
Plan IV. To pass at least 2 advanced classifications. 
Exemption may be claimed if Plan IV is passed before 3 years, 


“C” and “D” Health Grades and Walkers and Juniors 
with 2% Years’ Credit 
Plan V. To pass at least 1 intermediate classification unless 
restrictions place you in Plan VI by end of your 
sophomore year. 


Plan VI. Individually planned. 
MaximumMs ALLOWED IN ACTIVITIES 
Archery— Rest—Depends on Health. 
Through Int. Class. Riding—3 semesters. 
Badminton— *Rhy. Gym—1 semester. 


Through Int. Class. 
Dancing—Through Adv. Class. 
*Deck Tennis—1 semester. 
Fencing—Through Int. Class. 
Folk Dance—2 semesters. Swimming— 
Golf—Through Adv. Class. Through Adv. Class. 
Ind. Gym—Depends on Health. Walking—2 semesters. 
Other— 
*2 semesters allowed when courses are combined. 


Tap Dance— 

Through Int. Class. 
Team Sports—2 semesters. 
Tennis—Through Adv. Class. 


REQUIREMENTS 
Freshmen: May be 1 or 2 semesters. For those who cannot 
swim, an additional semester of swimming. 


Transfers: For those who cannot swim, a semester of swimming, 
“C” and “D” Health Grades: Until grades are changed. 


Doctors’ excuses are valid for 1 semester only, unless speci- 
fied differently by the Texas University Health Service. 

For the use of the students, this plan is carried on 
the back of a facsimile of the student’s permanent 
record card and the latter has proved to be invaluable 
in helping to “educate” and guide the students in this 
routine. It is given to each student as she sectionizés 
each semester, and serves as a guide in her choice of 
activities, and also as a reminder of her past record. 

In order to save class time and not take out a block 
of time to give classification tests, students with no 
previous classification rating are sectionized in the 
classification for which they believe themselves quali- 
fied in the activity of their choice. Then, during the 
first two weeks, classes are given over to a review and 
execution of classification tests (except in swimming, 
as safety and classification tests are given each new 
student concurrently with physical and health exam- 
inations) and necessary transfers are made to classes 
of correct classifications for each student. 

In grading, a plus sign is indicated with the grade 
for those students who may advance to a higher classi- 
fication. A student may still pass a semester’s work 
and have to repeat a certain classification to attain 
the requisite skill. An “s,” meaning “stop” is indi- 
cated with the grade for those students who have 
satisfactorily completed the skill tests in advanced 
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sections. This is done in order that such students ay 
become acquainted with, if not proficient in, some other 
activity. No repeats are allowed in classifications suc- 
cessfully passed. 

A department is indeed fortunate when its adminis- 
tration backs such a plan and makes graduation re- 
quisite upon meeting at least the minimum requirement 
in physical education. However, when such a plan 
can be met by 93 percent of the students sans “ad- 
ministrative teeth” and positive credit, no department 
should feel hesitant in putting such a plan into opera- 
tion. _ 





“Physical Fitness” 


(Continued from Page 384) 


big business. To date there are few school sys- 
tems in the United States which recognize the 
health program as such, organize it as such, and 
conduct it as such, The main reason why this 
is so is that it costs money and too many par- 
ents still hold the belief that the school’s para- 
mount job is the training of the intellect, and 
they are not willing as yet to demand more 


EB: 


HN: 


money and to assist boards of education in se- 
curing more money to do the kind of a job in 
health and physical development that should be 
done. 


Well, Herm, you certainly have outlined what 
sounds like a good postwar school health and 
physical education program for aiding parents 
in developing physically fit boys and girls. From 
the recent newspaper account of the formation 
of a Public School Advisory Health Council 
composed of representatives of the University 
of Rochester, the Healih Bureau, the medical 
profession, and the Board of Education, I would 
say that the health and physical education needs 
of the school children of Rochester will ulti- 
mately receive the kind of attention which will 
insure that the great majority of students who 
are graduated each year will be physically fit. 


Now, Elmer, the time has been short and we 
couldn’t adequately cover the subject of physical 
fitness, but before going off the air, have you 
any additional suggestions? 


Yes, Herm, there is one more matter which I 
would like to mention. You have outlined a 
fine program for your boys and girls of school 
age, but it seems to me that if we are to be 
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There is no floor problem too large or too small for Hillyard 
Floor Treatment Specialists. Hillyard’s have products for every 
type surface in every type of institution, from the basement 
floor to the roof top and Hillyard trained men to give you 
the utmost in economical Floor Treatment, Safety and Sani- 
tation Maintenance. 
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Write or wire us today for the 
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nearest you, his advice is entirely 
REE. 
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HILLYARDS... 


MAINTENANCE 











BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


* For young women with college en- 
trance requirements, a four-year pro- 
gram leading to a B.S. in Education. 


* Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education, dance, and recreation or in 
physical therapy (approved by Ameri- 
can Medical Association.) 


* June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—-sailing, rid- 
‘ng, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in win- 
ter sports session. Desirable residences. 
Graduates in constant demand. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Ed.M., Administrative Director. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Mass. 
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physically fit as a nation, a further step must 
be added. The boys and girls may be in fine 
physical condition upon leaving school, but what 
then? It seems to me that the schools have 
further responsibility to provide an opportunity 
for the continued participation of these people 
by opening the schools for adult activities, 0; 
course, many other agencies will have to help 
the adult groups also, such as industry, private 
and semi-private organizations, and other my. 
nicipal, state, and federal organizations. 


ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Coach Burnham, and 
thank you, Mr. Norton. You have just listened 
to a broadcast on “Phys‘eal Fitness” by the foot. 
ball coach of the University of Rochester, Elmer 
H. Burnham, and the director of the depart- 
ment of physical and health education of the 
board of education. Copies of this broadcast 
may be had on request to this station. © 
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Aquatic Pageant Procedures 
(Continued from Page 374) 


to appropriate music. In a pageant the formation should 
be written to fit a specific piece of music, instead of 
vice versa. Effort should be made to avoid long drawn- 
out formations. A short; well executed routine does not 
become monotonous. An atmosphere of suspense in 
formation action seems to be enjoyed by the spectators. 
This may be done by initiating abrupt changes of stroke 
or direction, or by preparing a figure under water, 
popping to the surface to exhibit the completed figure. 
Ideas for figures or parts of routines may be culled 
from any type of rhythmic activity, such as dancing or 
ice skating. Simple stunts and easily recognized figures 
are often very effective. Occasionally a difficult feat is 
appreciated by the spectators, but too often the audience 
does not realize the complexities involved in execut- 
ing it. 

In coaching or directing a formation there are several 
essentials which it is necessary to stress if a successful 
formation is to result. The instructor should insist that 
her swimmers keep time with the accented beat of the 
music. This is absolutely essential in precision work. 
This type of swimming, to be most effective, should 
give the impression that there is a string attached to 
the wrist of each swimmer and connected to a central 
spot at one end of the pool. When the imaginary string 
is pulled the arms of all swimmers move at exactly the 
same time. 


All changes of action should be initiated at the be- 
ginning of a phrase of music; counting of strokes tends 
to make the action too mechanical. Sometimes it 1s 
necessary for a leader to signal to the rest of the group 
on which particular phrase the action will change. She 
may signal in any one of several ways. A slightly raised 
arm or leg, or a nod of the head is often satisfactory. 
In a large formation it is preferable to use two signalers. 
If the actions of a formation take place in a line, the 
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heads of all swimmers should be in a straight line. Any 
underwater activity necessary to change the pattern of 
a formation should be timed so that all the swimmers 
appear at the surface at once. There are exceptions to 
this rule, of course, but only if definite provision is 
made in the composition of the formation. If any sur- 
face diving occurs in a formation, emphasis should be 
placed on pointed toes. The instructor should also insist 
on pointed toes in any stunt which stresses leg action, 
such as “marching on the water.” 

During the practice of any formation the instructor 
should try to instill interest in the students to a great 
enough degree so that they will not be satisfied with 
anything short of perfection in their work. They should 
be encouraged to criticize their own formations, analyze 
their mistakes, and make suggestions for improvement. 


Final Arrangements 


As the date for the dress rehearsal approaches, extra 
practice sessions may be scheduled, so that a skillful 
performance will be assured. It is advisable to set the 
dates for the dress rehearsal and final performance far 
enough in advance so as to avoid conflict with other 
scheduled activities of the school, camp, or other organ- 
ization. This provides ample time for publicizing the 
pageant. If possible, a day or two should elapse be- 
tween the dress rehearsal and the date of the per- 
formance, to enable the students to make any necessary 
minor changes in costumes, scenery, properties, or 
lighting. Our group has never scheduled any swim- 
ming practice during this time, for we feel that the 
swimmers deserve a rest. Moreover, the students are 
usually so tense by that time that any last-minute prac- 
tice would do little or no good. 

Before the dress rehearsal it is advisable to make out 
several charts to facilitate smoothness of performance. 
All of this organization material should be prepared 
before the dress rehearsal so that the final performance 
will be as perfect as possible. The lighting charts give 
directions to the lighting crew. A list of instructions 
regarding ‘“‘spots,” underwater lights, “black” lights, 
and house lights is included. Formations, with the 
necessary lighting, should be listed in consecutive order. 

Another list of formations with the cast and costumes 
for each should be posted at the entrance to the pool. 
During the rehearsal and at the actual performance 
a student should be assigned to check the costume of 
each swimmer before she enters the pool area. When a 
swimmer requires several changes of costumes during 
the pageant, this check is particularly necessary. The 
costumes for each swimmer, in the order in which they 
will be used, should be put in a place where they cannot 
be confused with those belonging to the other swim- 
mers. If lockers are available, a different locker may be 
used for each swimmer. A list of formations in which 
she participates should be included with the girl’s set 
of costumes. 

Just before the actual dress rehearsal begins, the 
instructor should meet with the swimmers to answer 
any questions that may have arisen, and with the light- 
ing crew to check over their instructions and clear up 
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SWIM-AID 
NOSE CLIP 


@ Teaches correct breathing form. 
@ Protects swimmers from water enter- 


ing the nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches 
Physicians and Health Educators. 


local Drug, 
Sporting Goods or Dept. 


At your 


¥ store. Or write: 


PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 











HEALTH -0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway e 






New York 








The American University Announces a Sum- 
mer Dance Session—June 23 to Aug. 1, 1947 


Two programs of intensive work and study 
EVELYN DAVIS, Director 


DANCE PRODUCTION 


Dance’ techniques, composition, 
oractice and performance. Stu- 
dents will be eligible to perform 
in American U, Summer Dance 
Theater productions. 
e@ CHARLES WEIDMAN 
Guest Artist-Teacher 
e@ EVELYN DAVIS 
Resident Artist-Teacher 


DANCE IN EDUCATION 
Growth and development of the 
child in relation to Dance; Dance 
technique for teachers; Recrea- 
tional Dance. 

@ ELIZABETH M. ANDREWS 
Ed. Advisor-Lecturer 

e ELIZABETH BURTNER 
Asst. Artist-Teacher 


Campus situated on cool hills overlooking the nation’s capital, twenty 


minutes from the White House. 


For further information about academic credit, residences, fees and 


application blank, write: 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY, American University 


1901 F. St., N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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easy sleeves, complete 
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and buckle. Created 
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any problems. Ordinarily she should also meet with the 
chairmen of the various committees to see that every. 
thing is in order. Except for an occasional Conference 
with the instructor, these chairmen should have been 
allowed a great amount of independence in carrying 
out their responsibilities. 

During the dress rehearsal, the instructor may inter. 
rupt the performance at any time to make an improve. 
ment, change, or suggestion. She should use discretion 
however, so that the performance will not be continy. 
ally disrupted. 


After the dress rehearsal the instructor should meet 
again with the swimmers and the various groups cop. 
nected with the production of the pageant. This will 
afford a good opportunity for the discussion of any 
problem or questions pertaining to the pageant, 

No formal meeting should be necessary on the night 
of the pageant. The instructor should give a few words 
of encouragement to the swimmers to show them she 
has confidence in their ability to put on a superior per- 
formance. From then on until the show is over she has 
nothing to do with the performance; the success of the 
pageant will depend upon the groundwork that has 
been laid by the combined functioning of the various 
committees. © 


2 
—- 





Health Education Program 
(Continued from Page 371) 


the National Education Association entitled “Thirty 
Million Salesmen.” The role of the pupil as inter- 
preter of the program of the school to the home was 
emphasized. It was suggested that educational pro- 
grams that provide satisfactions for the pupils would 
result in desirable interpretations of the work of the 
school to the home. In a general way we can accept 
this viewpoint. There is no doubt that the child can 
influence the customs and environment of the home 
by taking home what he has learned in school. Be- 
sides this, a student who enjoys school is certainly an 
asset in the improvement of home-school relationships. 
We can probably apply this same principle in a large 
measure to some specific subject areas. The modest 
effort little Nancy presents to Dad on Valentine’s Day 
may help to endear the art department to the family 
until the accumulation begins to interfere with Mother's 
housekeeping. Frank’s appointment as first assistant 
on the school safety patrol provides Mother with an 
interesting topic for neighborhood discussion periods 
unless she learns that Mrs. Jones’ son has been chosen 
as the patrol captain. Elmer’s achievement and it- 
terest in reading may prompt his mother to remark 
his unusual ability until she begins to wonder whether 
comic books have become the modern school’s refet- 
ence reading. The high school pupil’s knowledge of 
current affairs may impress and please his parents if 
he does not choose to advocate a political philosophy 
in opposition to that of the head of the household. 
Two things are clear. We are interpreting for tomor- 
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row’s parents in today’s schools. But tomorrow's par- 
ents will probably have difficulty understanding to- 
morrow’s schools. It must be remembered that our 
resent parents are thinking in terms of the schools 
they attended some years ago, so that we do have an- 
other job beyond satisfying customers in our modern 
schools today. We will need an additional program of 
interpretation to bring about an understanding of the 
change and progress that is bound to take place in the 
school’s approach to the problems of each pupil gen- 


eration. 


OW let us examine what the natural interpretive 
N products of an acceptable school health program, 
as it exists today, might bring to the home. First, 
there may be a pink slip brought home suggesting that 
Mary visit the family physician or dentist when the 
family is already engaged in a rather strenuous strug- 
gle to keep up with the butcher’s bills. Unless parents 
can be provided with a realization of the eventual finan- 
cial benefits from prompt medical and other profes- 
sional care the pink slip may be negative in its influence 
on parental attitudes. It is possible that Jane’s inno- 
cent effort to modify the food patterns of the home 
may result in considerable antagonism on mother’s part 
if mother cannot somehow gain the same understand- 
ing of nutritional advances that Jane has secured in 
her home-making class. Dirty gym suits and filthy 
towels are sometimes the chief interpretive product of 
the physical education program. Yet we cannot in- 
stall sanitary towel systems and supply appropriate 
gymnasium costumes at the taxpayers’ expense with- 
out first convincing parents of the value of this pro- 
cedure. One could cite a whole series of similar situ- 
ations. 

How can we go about conditioning parents’ attitudes, 
understandings and practices as related to the school 
health program? Some commonly suggested methods 
are parent-teacher meetings and parents’ classes de- 
voted to health topics. But doesn’t our experience 
show that these devices ordinarily reach only limited 
numbers and usually include those who are already do- 
ing the best health supervision job? These methods, 
however, have real value because they reach key peo- 
ple whose leadership may extend itself widely in the 
community. The value of the work of the busy public 
health nurse cannot be overestimated. She makes di- 
rect contacts with the homes where the most serious 
health problems exist. Studies show that she may 
contact up to fifteen percent of the homes depending, 
of course, on staff and on the size and nature of the 
community. 


Another avenue of approach is open to us. We can 
adopt public health techniques for use in reaching the 
homes of specific groups of pupils. Working in co- 
operation with public health personnel in the com- 
munity we can profitably apply their methods to 
achieve our objectives. Some examples might serve 
to illustrate the point. Letters to parents inviting 
comments ind questions were tried in a midwestern 
city with good results. Fifty percent of the parents 
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made couments, asked questions, or requested further 
information. Carefully phrased parent-questionnaires 
stressing desirable health behavior on the part of 
pupils, but not identifying the homes, have been used. 
In the opinion of the parents themselves and teachers 
concerned these have real value because they called 
for “some doing” by the parents and acted as re- 
minders. Film shorts and trailers on health topics are 
obtainable from various sources and can be rotated at 
commercial theaters. Theater operators will be found 
more cooperative toward a project of this type than is 
commonly thought. Among the patrons of the com- 
mercial moving picture house we may contact a group 
of parents who could be reached in no other way. 
Downtown store window exhibits on various phases 
of the school health program may be useful. In one 
community, grocery store owners cooperated in dis- 
playing products, grouped to point out how relatively 
inexpensive but balanced nutritious meals could be 
prepared. That this device was effective was demon- 
strated by changes that occurred in subsequent food 
purchases. We are all familiar with the “open house” 
and “parents come-to-school-nights,” both of which 
may be extremely worthwhile. In some cities teachers 
visit the parents of their pupils, or at the secondary 
level the homes of their advisees in rotation. Bulletins, 
pamphlets, and leaflets for parents have real potential- 
ities but like newspaper articles on health are apt to 
be read more often and more thoroughly by the parents 
of pupils whose health behavior is already the best. 
A full page illustrated newspaper ad, sponsored by 
local groups concerned with child welfare, outlined the 
objectives of the school health program in one com- 
munity. Several series of transcribed radio programs 
covering diversified topics of health are available. They 
can be broadcast through arrangement with local radio 
stations on a weekly basis. Surveys show that such 
programs will reach about half as many listeners as 
the popular “soap-operas” do. The foregoing by no 
means exhausts the possibilities. Industry and ig- 
genuity applied to the needs of the local situation can 
add considerably to the list. 

Extension of the school health education program 
cannot be approached as an advertising or selling 
stunt. On the contrary, it is strictly an educational 
job. For this reason contests and other devices in 
which publicity is the goal have no place. It is an 
essential and legitimate expansion of the school’s 
health education program into the adult area. The 
approach, just as any other educational program, must 
be planned, continuous, coordinated, and supervised. 
Professional aid and advice should be actively sought 
and only authentic and scientifically accurate informa- 
tion utilized. To be most effective the use of the de- 
vices should be integrated with other phases of the 
total school health program. Pupils, teachers, and 
parents should share in initiating, planning, using, and 
evaluating the implements. The methods used should 
be specifically adapted to the health problems and 
needs of particular groups of pupils, teachers, and 
parents. «> 
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Our Australian Neighbors 


(Continued from Page 380) 


pattern is like our soccer. Four goal posts are at each 
end of the field. The center ones are higher and six 
points are scored for kicking the ball through these 
One point is made for kicking the ball between the 
center posts and the outside posts. The final score may 
total hundreds of points. From the spectator’s point. 
of-view, the game is easy to follow. Spectators heckle 
the officials but not the players. There are professional 
players, too, and they may receive the sum of twelve 
dollars a week which is considered a top salary, 

Physical education is under excellent guidance jp 
western Australia. The state director of physical fitness 
in western Australia is planning to visit this country 
soon to show us their games through colored movies, 
to lecture, and to help organize competition between 
the two nations. 

This director acts in a coordinating capacity between 
the fields within the educational authorities’ programs, 
i.e, physical education in schools and colleges, plus 
teacher training and those related activities outside the 
educational pattern, such as youth groups, sports 
associations, military programs, etc. The same staff, 
office, library, and film library are available to all. This 
is effective as the whole program is unified. It is not 
divided up like our school, municipal, state, and na- 
tional, private, and. semi-public programs wherein the 
schools, the playgrounds, youth organizations, private 
groups, and other organized activities are not coordin- 
ated and do not interdigitate with each other. 


N 1944 the Australians decided to bring all national 

fitness activities into closer relationship with the 
educational authorities. At present, the Commonwealth 
(national) Government subsidizes the states, the one in 
the West receiving approximately thirty-two thousand 
dollars a year. The larger portion of this money is 
given to the universities, public schools, and teachers’ 
colleges for the stimulation and maintenance of the 
program, while some of it is used for teacher training 
and physical education scholarships. The next largest 
amounts are used for camps, hostels, rural areas, and 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. There is some assistance for 
industrial recreation, non-university training, and play- 
ground stimulation. 

In the primary (elementary) schools, standards for 
physical activities have been set up for boys, so that 
upon entering secondary school a boy should possess 
all the basic gymnastic skill needed for the handling of 
his body in apparatus work and sports. Tests given to 
boys who were entering the secondary school level in 
1943 showed that around ninety percent of the boys 
in the western state could do handstands, cartwheels, 
chinning, push-ups, high jumps, and broad jumps fairly 
well. The program on this level is regimented, although 
allowance for individual differences somewhat softens 
this undemocratic practice. All of this is accomplished 
in a required minimum of three one-half-hour periods 
each week. 
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On the secondary school level, every student is re- 
quired to have two three-quarter-hour periods of gym- 
nastics a week in addition to a weekly sports or game 
period. All schools are supposed to have adequate 
gymnasiums, playing fields, and equipment ; compared 
to the equipment here, however, it is of an inferior 
quality. 

Physical education is compulsory at teachers’ col- 
leges, and a knowledge of personal hygiene plus a 
general theory of physical education is supposed to be 
acquired, as there are questions on these subjects in 
the final examination for graduation. 

Medical services in the schools are limited, since 
salaries for doctors are low, with the result that few are 
attracted to the field. For instance, in a certain school 
population of some fifty-seven thousand children, there 
were only two full-time school physicians. Legislation 
has been passed to improve this situation. It has been 
estimated that ninety percent of the children require 
dental attention, while only thirty percent may obtain it. 

There is a healthy condition regarding youth organ- 
izations. State funds and state direction are being in- 
creasingly used with great benefit. An associated 
youth committee discusses ways and means of improv- 
ing general conditions for youth, acting as a counter to 
state domination and as a motivator to increase mem- 
berships. 

With such a keen interest in physical activities, and 
the excellent reception that games and sports received 
from the Australian Military Forces, it is inevitable 
that both the in-school and community programs will 
grow. This will cause a demand for trained teachers 
and leaders, which in turn will call for teacher training 
and state and national physical education associations. 
Actually there is very little teacher training now and 
only one functioning association. 


In order to bring together these two continents, the 
author and an Australian Air Force physical training 
and recreation officer called upon the state director of 
physical fitness and induced him to organize an Allied 
Military and Education Physical Fitness Conference. 
At the conclusion of the conference the following recom- 
mendations were adopted: 


1. In the opinion of the officers concerned experience 


has shown that the more forward the operational area 
for troops, the more insistent becomes the demand from 
the men’s point of view for physical and recreative 
training. The requirements for units found under 
tropical conditions and on an active service are con- 
stantly growing. This fact should involve a develop- 
ment in the general policy of administration of physical 
and recreational training in the Armed Forces. 

2. Full use of trained personnel in the Services 
should be made by the educational and other authorities 
in the postwar planning for the physical and recrea- 
tional programs of schools and for the youth of 
Australia. 

3. There is a necessity for the establishment at one of 
the universities of a special course in physical education 
for personnel from the forces desirous of doing com- 
munity recreation work. This course should be a con- 
centrated one of at least six months’ duration, with a 
possible extension to one or two years. 

4. The matriculation for academic standards of en- 
trance to such a short course should not be demanded 
by the university authorities if evidence is furnished to 
show that the applicant has sufficient intelligence and 
experience to use such a course. 

5. An Australian national fitness act should be 
passed, 

6. Australian national as well as state physical and 
recreational associations should be formed, membership 
to be limited to accredited persons and recognized 
leaders. 
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7. Exchange of ideas, experiences, research, and per- 
sonnel should be made through inter-Austro-American 
professional physical and recreation associations. 


Already many results are forthcoming from the inter- 
change of ideas between Australia and America. Sev- 
eral of the Australian associations are affiliating with 
our own association. In addition, directors of physical 
fitness of several states in Australia will visit this coun- 
try in 1948. They expect to go on a country-wide tour 
in order to see various city, state, and county programs 
and to utilize our library resources. It is to be hoped 
that they will be invited to appear before teacher-train- 
ing and sports groups on their international, profes- 
sional good-will tour.* «» 








* Anyone desiring to obtain more information concerning 
these individuals or to secure materials about Australia may 
do so by writing the author. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
is requested and particular interests should be indicated. 


adie: 
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College Women’s Prcgram 
(Continued from Page 379) 


An interpretation of these figures shows that we have 
come closest to our objectives where knowledges, con- 
crete skills, and organic stimulation are concerned. 


On the basis of intensive study from 1945-1947 and 
anonymous reactions from nearly 1,100 women stu- 
dents, the writers have come to the following con- 
clusions: 


1. Instead of a single required core course, a flexible 
program of activities with choice restricted only by the 
health rating is to be preferred. 


2. Instead of a single required course in fundamen- 
tals, a progressive theme of understandings, apprecia- 
tions, and experiences interrelated with the chosen 
activities is to be preferred. 


3. Student appraisal of the program by means of 
anonymous reactions as well as by means of a repre- 
sentative student advisory committee must be con- 
tinuous. 


It is the belief of the writers that such a program 
as described in this report leads toward a realization 
of staff purposes and toward the meeting of common 


problems, needs, and interests of the college woman in 
the field of health, physical education, and recreation 


Implications of This Study for the Program 
of College Women in General 


After many years of direct experimentation with the 
required instructional or service programs for college 
women as well as a study of practices in other instity. 
tions, certain questions present themselves for cop. 
sideration. 

1. What is the basis of the program offered to gj. 
lege women? Is it a matter of teacher interest, or 
student interest, or both? What consideration is given 
to growth changes and to the problems implied by these 
changes ? 

2. What is the scope of the program presented ty 
the average college woman today? Is it a narrow skil 
program of activity or does it consider the triple field 
of health, physical education, and recreation to which 
our national organization is committed? 

3. If health, physical education, and recreation are 
interrelated, what organization of the program is best 
for that institution? What other college divisions are 
concerned and what type of liaison is best? 

4. What role do the students carry in choice of the 
program they pursue and what opportunities are there 
for leadership, responsibility, and appraisal ? 

5. What steps are being taken to go beyond a miti- 
mum requirement for meeting the common needs of 
college women? Is it possible to set up any further 
content emphases and procedures to meet vocational 
needs such as those of the pre-service teacher, home 
economist, child welfare specialist, dental hygienist, 
nurse, or pre-business woman? 


In general, are we thinking of our respective college 
programs as an integral part of a higher education 
which today has re-dedicated itself to general educa- 
tion? Are we thinking of our contribution to this new 
general education in a richer way than in the past? 
Are we using the lessons presented by the science of 
education, namely, stating the problems clearly, those 
of the student as well as those of the field, implement- 
ing these problems with the best thinking of our times, 
and then evaluating both broadly and deeply? Are the 
methods that we are using in keeping with a better 
democracy for our time? o 
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Creative Dance 
(Continued from Page 376) 


material should be discussed and selected and a plan 
conceived for the dances. In this way, the student 
learns to use specific methods and rules for composing, 
and creates her own dances on the ‘basis of these 
methods. By such means it is possible to avoid that 
elusive thing called “self-expression” and present the 
student with a real and functional problem demanding 
concentration of efforts for satisfying results which aid 
the student in discovering her own capacity for formal- 
ized expression. 

To summarize this discussion there is a definite need 
for a larger number of adequately trained dance 
teachers. Since the physical education departments are 
at present the backbone of creative dance in education 
it is logical to look to the physical education major 
programs for the training of dance teachers. It is evi- 
dent that dance holds little appeal for major students 
in physical education. Yet there are undoubtedly latent 
potentials for dance teachers in this group which have 
gone undiscovered. Teacher-training institutions must 
break down false and pre-conceived ideas about dance 
and discover an approach and a method which will give 
creative dance an appeal and make it a vital part of 
the physical education program. Perhaps this can be 
done most adequately by stressing an understanding 
of the movement material of dance and making the 
creative process a more functional, realistic and intel- 
lectual procedure. The creative process must be en- 
joyed. “The good teacher of a creative talent,” to quote 
the poet Auden, “must have a passion for his subject 
to achieve results in creative education.” «» 


* 





Veterans Administration 
(Continued from Page 370) 


athletic director through the chief of the Special Serv- 
ices Division, is effected at all times to insure that 
activities are integrated into all hospital and - patient 
schedules. Patients desiring to participate in the pro- 
gram must first get clearance from their appropriate 
professional service. The medical doctor clears them 
for specific activities on a standard Veterans Adminis- 


tration form, recommending that their participation be 
“mild,” “moderate,” or “vigorous.” Employees author- 
ized to participate are not required but are urged to 
have medical check-ups prior to participation in activ- 
ities of a vigorous nature. 

Athletic directors observe closely the reaction of 
patients to activity and regularly apprise the medical 
doctor of these reactions in order to assist him in his 
estimate of the patient’s activity and social tolerance. In 
consultation with the doctor, these directors also work 
continuously toward adapting activities to satisfy the 
patient’s individual needs and interests. Adaptations 
involve the revision of orthodox rules, which has been 
necessary, for example, for wheelchair basketball, soft- 
ball, and volleyball; they also involve alteration of per- 
sonal equipment, such as the dropping of one arm-rest 
of the wheelchair to facilitate bowling; they involve 
modifying game equipment, an example of which is the 
“whittling down” of archery bows to demand iess pull 
for tuberculous patients in the arrested stage of con- 
valescence; they involve devising new apparatus such 
as the erection of side boards on table tennis tables to 
permit wheelchair patients to play a modified “ping- 
pong”; they involve the broadening of the activity base, 
as evidenced in the use of music and rhythmic games to 
stimulate participation on the part of certain neuro- 
psychiatric patients; and they involve the development 
of other motivating techniques such as the charting daily 
of the number of consecutive returns of the shuttlecock 
to stimulate interest in the game of badminton. 

Daily and weekly records of patient and employee 
participation are maintained at all installations. These 
records are consolidated monthly and forwarded 
through channels on a standard Veterans Administra- 
tion form to higher offices for review, analysis, evalua- 
tion, and follow-up on indicated deficiencies. The in- 
formation contained in these reports is used also for 
purposes of over-all program and fiscal planning. 


Reports have indicated that approximately thirty 
percent of all patients and members in Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals and homes reporting programs 
participate approximately three times each week in the 
athletic program. This amounts roughly to 25,000 
active participants, 75,000 participations, a week. As 
expected, the active participation program reaches the 
largest percentage of patients in neuropsychiatric hos- 
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ALBERT BUTLER STUDIOS 
36 Central Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Farragut College and Technical Institute 


announces the 


Theater Arts Workshop 
July 6-—August 16 
Bonnie Bird, Director 


A six weeks’ course of intensive training in 
DANCE, DRAMA, MUSIC, STAGECRAFT, con- 
ducted by highly skilled instructors. An original 
production will conclude the program. 

Beautiful Idaho setting. Low tuition and living 
costs. Scholarships for high school students avai!- 
able. For full information address: Director of 
Admissions, Farragut College and Technical 
Institute, Farragut, Idaho. 








BOAS 


Summer School of the Dance 


Bolton Landing, New York 
July 7 - August 15 


JUNE COURSE 


BOAS SCHOOL 
323 W. 21st St. New York 11, N. Y. 








Choose CAPEZIO 
Footwear and Accessories 
for Dance In Education 


Wear the scientifically crafted footwear and acces- 
sories Capezio has created for famous _ professional 
dancers for over 50 years!* Send for our free PE cata- 
logue, illustrating a wide selection of scientifically 
designed footwear and accessories for Modern Dance 
and Dance in Education. 

CAPEZIO, INC. 


* Established 1887 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 
Agencies in all leading cities 
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pitals, where the physical tolerance of most patients js 
substantially normal. Several neuropsychiatric hos. 
pitals have reported more than sixty-five percent of 
their patients participating each week in athletic ac. 
tivities. 

Although a smaller percentage of general medical 
and surgical patients than neuropsychiatric Participate 
each week in athletic activities, the former are reported 
to participate more times per week than any other type 
of beneficiary, some stations reporting as many as six 
participations per week for each patient Participating in 
the program. With all this activity and despite the fac 
that skeleton staffs are still on duty at several installa. 
tions, it is encouraging to note that reports to date of 
the number of injuries incurred by participants haye 
indicated that there is only one injury for approxim- 
ately 24,000 exposures. 

Broad spectator programs have been conducted for 
the entertainment of patients, and, despite the lack, at 
most field stations, of adequate facilities for indoor 
activities, approximately seven such events a week are 
conducted at each hospital reporting a program, with 
an average attendance of sixty persons for an athletic 
event. This amounts roughly to 45,000 spectators per 
week. Trips off-station to collegiate, professional, and 
other sports events, have been exceptionally popular, 
the thirteen branch offices reporting that patients and 
their supervisors from 100 hospitals were granted a 
total of 35,694 admissions to 1,021 different collegiate, 
scholastic, professional and other football games during 
the 1946 season. 


Summary 


Those responsible for the development and operation 
of the Special Services athletic program at the various 
levels of operation are encouraged by the progress made 
in the period of a little more than a year since its in- 
ception. They are not unmindful, however, of the vast 
contributions to this early progress made by the armed 
services’ Special Services, Welfare and Recreation, 
Physical Reconditioning, Rehabilitation, and Conval- 
escent programs in service hospitals. It was the pro- 
fessionally trained personnel who conceived of and were 
responsible for these programs, who pioneered in this 
field on a large scale, weathered adverse criticism from 
certain quarters for their efforts, developed new and ac- 
ceptable approaches to and techniques in convalescent 
care, experimented with adaptations of popular sports 
and games for individuals with specific disabilities, 
drew up procurement specifications for equipment, and 
trained well the administrators, supervisors, and in- 
structors for this type of assignment. 

Nor are those responsible for the continued advance- 
ment of the Veterans Administration athletic program 
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LEON VARKAS 

EDWARD SINCLAIR 
JOHN PLAZA 

Est. 42 yrs. Winter & Summer School 
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PACO CANSINO 


SUMMER DIPLOMA COURSE IN SESSION NOW 


—REGISTER EARLY 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


FRANCES 4. CHALIF 
JEANNE PETERSON 


Steinway Hall 504-508 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable, Useful and Instructive 


SPRING SALE 


Text Books 1, 3,°4, 5, Folk Dance Books 1, 2, 3 
Studies in Rhythm Booklets 1 and 2 
ALL FOR ONLY $16.00, NO C.O.D.’s 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request. 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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unmindful of the responsibilities and many challenges 
which lie ahead—responsibilities to the many veterans 
who have earned the best of hospital care, challenges 
inherent in insuring the continued improvement of pro- 
fessional standards in administering this care. The true 
magnitude of this assignment can be appreciated fully 
only when one considers that the peak load of World 
War II veterans in Veterans Administration hospitals 
and homes is not expected until around 1975.* «> 
+ Acknowledgments: The writer acknowledges the contri- 
putions of Mr. Max J. Chapman, Mr. John E. Nixon, and Mr. 
Charles H. Swift, central office athletic service staff, and of 


branch office and field station athletic personnel, without 
which this paper would not have been possible. 


~~ 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 382) 





enemies. Unless these youth have our help and full 
understanding, ignorance, brutality, lust, and domina- 
tion may again flourish and choke out the ideals for 
which so many gave so much. 

These problems of youth must be solved in the victor 
countries as well as in the vanquished. “Balance” here 
means personal and group concern for all peoples. 
There are many ways in which physical educators can 
translate the purposes and objectives of the United 
Nations. These aims and objectives must be person- 
alized and clothed in a manner that brings recognition 
and warm human sympathy. As professional workers 
we need to establish communication with others of our 
kind in foreign countries. We need to share hopes, 
concerns, and professional experiences. Some of our 
number will need to respond to calls for service in 
other lands. We will need to open the doors of our 
training institutions to foreign students who desire 
training in our methods which we hope will be effective 
an. stand the test of time. 

One young man, a citizen of this country who grad- 
uated from one of our western universities, has spent 


the last six years in India. He points out some funda- 
mental differences : 


Whereas most American boys have had some experience in 
athletic activities before they are given much of a physical 
education program in the school, most Indian boys of high 
school age know little about jumping, throwing, running prop- 
erly, wrestling, handling a ball (except kicking a soccer ball), 
or other skill fundamentals. Indian boys are much less able to 
organize activities for themselves. They naturally follow 
authority and do what they are told without expressing their 
own desires. They need to be taught to do things for them- 
selves, start their own games, and taught enthusiasm for sports 
and physical activity. 

Other factors that need to be kept in mind in relation to 
Indian schools are: (1) equipment available for use in schools 
is extremely meager by our standards, (2) Indian boys are 
smaller on the average than our boys, (3) climate in the 
summer restricts strenuous physical activity. 

General recreational programs are all but lacking except for 
some sports activities, save in a few foreign schools. Pioneering 
work in corecreational activities among school youth is being 
done. Until very recently activities of this type were. greatly 
frowned upon by Mohammedans and Hindus. There is still 
much prejudice to overcome in this matter. 

This young man, who has seen a great service oppor- 
tunity in India, hopes to supplement his liberal arts 


education: 

I have not had any training in physical education nor in 
recreational leadership. All I can claim is an interest, through 
the years, in this field. I have taught in a mission school here 
in India but I will return home to America sometime this 
spring where I hope to get training in physical education, and 
recreational leadership after which I will return to India to 
work in secondary schools where so much needs to be done. 

Not only in India but in all countries, our own in- 
cluded, much remains to be done. One world is still a 
big world with conflicts and misunderstandings going 
on all around us. It is easy to become prejudiced for 
it takes clear thinking, high ideals, convictions, and 
effort to develop balanced judgments. As individuals, 
as members of a great profession, and as citizens of a 
new world, we need to strive constantly for balance.— 
By Harold T. Friermood, Senior Secretary for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, National Board, 


YMCA’s, New York City. 
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New Books - - - 


Your Carriage, Madam! Janet Lane. Second edition. New 
York City 16: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
1947. 160 pages, $2.50. 

The author discusses the story of posture in relation to 
feminine carriage, health, style, and poise. The basic facts 
and general plan of the book are the same as in the first edition 
but certain details in the text, sketches, and layout are new. 
Among the additions is a carefully illustrated chapter on cor- 
rective exercise. Amusing illustrations help to clarify the 
text. 

Individual Sports for Men and Women. Rachael B. Yocum 
and H. B. Hunsaker. New York City 18: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1947. 287 pages, $4.00. 

This is an attempt to condense the individual sports par- 
ticularly applicable to corecreation into one volume. Its major 
emphasis is on the skill analyses and the visual, teaching, and 
verbal aids for instruction. Educational, physiological, psy- 
chological, and sociological factors pertaining to men and 
women engaged in individual sport have been recognized, and 
provisions made for individual differences. 

Small Communities in Action. Jean and Jess Ogden. New 
York City 16: Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 1946. 
235 pages, $3.00. 

In this book are assembled a wealth of tested programs em- 
bracing political, economic, educational, and health activities 
which have proved feasible and constructive in various com- 
munities and which can be adopted by other localities. Methods 
by which democratic living can be realized through coopera- 
tive handling of local problems are described. The material 
should prove of value to those individuals who are concerned 
with the progress of their own community. 

Educational Film Guide. Annual edition, June, 1946. Dorothy 
E. Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. New York City 22: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 1946. 523 pages, $3.00, 
including monthly supplements. 

Formerly the Educational Film Catalog, the Guide is a 
selected list containing about 3,690 films. The selection is not 
confined to classroom films but includes those which are avail- 
able for all non-theatrical uses, making the Guide valuable to 
clubs, churches, libraries, army and navy training camps and 
various educational institutions as well as to schools. 

The Jumbo Fun Book. Caroline Horowitz and Harold Hart. 
New York City 19: Hart Publishing Co., 43 West 57th St., 
1946. 187 pages, $1.50. 

This game book, which should be of interest to parents, 
contains a large number of illustrations, board games, easy-to- 
do tricks, jokes and riddles, and picture puzzles. It is designed 
for boys and girls from 9 to 15. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Procedures in Health Education for Girls. Curriculum Bul- 
letin, 1946-47 Series, No. 5, Board of Education of City of 
New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 101 pages, 30c. 
(Source material intended as a checklist for suggestions and 
guides to all teachers, supervisors, and principals concerned 
with the total health education program.) 

Suggested Standards for Camp Nursing. National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City 19. 19 pages, 25c. (Standards for nurses, camp di- 
rectors, and registries for nurses in establishing sound pro- 
grams. ) 

Softball, 1947. (Men) A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City 18. 128 pages, 50c. (Records, rules 
of the Amateur Softball Association). 
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Official Track and Field Guide, 1947. (Men) A, §. Barnes 
and Co., 67 West 44th Street, New York City 18. 16g pages, 
50c. (NCAA official rules.) a 

Official Tennis Guide, 1947. (Men) A. S. Barnes and Co, @ 
West 44th Street, New York City 18. 182 pages, 50c. (USLT4 
official rules.) 7 

Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools of the United. 
States. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Gow) 
ernment Printing Office. 23 pages, 15c. (Information cont 
cerning general organization, objectives, content, methods of | 
teaching, and equipment used in programs of homemaking edy 
cation in secondary schools.) 

Using Audio-Visual Materials with Children. Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washiigton 
6, D. C., 35 pages, 50c. (Nature of audio-visual materials, 
value in using, descriptions of four types, functioning of a pro. 
gram in a small school system.) 

Toward Mental Health. George Thorman. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 120. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York City 16. 32 pages, 10c. (Description 
of various mental and nervous diseases, suggestions for train- 
ing children in order to prevent mental illness, need for a na- 
tional mental health program.) | 

Knowing When Children Are Ready to Learn. Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 
6, D. C. 31 pages, 50c. (Determining a given child’s level of 
development and planning experiences suited to that level and 
capable of stimulating further growth.) 

Planning and Equipping School Lunchrooms. Bulletin No. 
19, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. 23 pages, 10c. (A guide for school 
administrators and school lunch supervisors in planning space 
and equipment for new school lunch programs or appraising 
existing programs.) 

Building Skin Beauty. Mary MacFadyen. Emerson Books, 
Inc., 251 West 19th Street, New York City. 30 pages, 25c. 
(A guide for acquiring a healthy skin including discussion of 
cleanliness, use of creams, dry and oily skin, acne, wrinkles, 
freckles, etc.) 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Mary F. Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor. Sixth edition, 1946. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 303 pages, $4.00. (1,381 titles; 
subject index, film listings, title index, source index, cross index, 
and availability index.) 

Girls’ Sports Nite. Central High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 28 pages, 50c. Write P. R. Spencer, principal, for 
copies. (Performance representing climax of indoor physical 
education program for 1,800 girls.) 


Recent Articles -- - 


“The Small Towns Tackle Cancer.” Lois M. Miller. Hygeia. 
April, 1947. (Various types of cancer-detection units, Okla- 
homa’s clinic-on-wheels. ) é 

“Juvenile Delinquency.” Frederick A. Breyer. Hygeia. 
March, 1947. (Contribution of various factors to juvenile 
delinquency rather than a single item.) 

“Obesity.” Thomas H. McGavack. Hygeia. March, 1947. 
(Dangers of being overweight.) 

“Dynamic Posture.” M. Beckett Howorth. Hygeia. February, 
1947, Part I; March, 1947, Part II. (Use of the body or its 
parts in the simplest, most effective way.) 

“How America Eats.” Bessie E. Boggess. Hvygeia. May, 
1947. (Learning more about healthful eating rules.) 

“Autosuggestion.” John M. Hubbard. Scholastic Coach. 
March, 1947. (New formula for mental conditioning of athletes). 

“Extra Pay for the Coach.” Joseph C. Carlo. Scholaste 
Coach. March, 1947. (Arguments pro and con.) 
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